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The Classical Review 


MAY, 1916 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


III. 


Herm. 82: 

ToTe suvdnoas veoOnréos ayKadov 

Kovda, 

gpovrns 

éomrace odovrropinv adeyivar, 

ola émevyopevos avTo- 
TpoTnoas. 


tov S€ yépwv éevonce Séuwv avOodcav 

iéuevov trediovde 8.’ AexeTroinv 

Tov Tporepos mpoaépn Mains éprxvdéos 
vids * 


In 1. 80, just preceding this passage, 
Mr. Postgate’s ingenious suggestion 
pupiv has restored order out of con- 
fusion, and something might be done to 
the same effect by means of punctuation 
for 75-8. I would give avria its proper 
force and construction by reading: 


avtia, moinoas 
ai émiev, mpocbev, cata Eutraduw 

autos éBawe. 


omAds, al mpocber, 


As a minor improvement, it will be 
seen, I have removed the later article 
tas in two places in favour of the epic 
relative pronoun as in avtuyes al 
Sigppov (A 535) where the article ai is 
now rightly abandoned in the best 
texts. The insertion of commas for 
each of these relative clauses is only 
NO. CCLVII. VOL. XXX. 


intended to prevent misapprehension 
and is no part of the improved punc- 
tuation here recommended. 

In 83 Hermes is said to have fas- 
tened his sandals a8AaBéws. I do not 
believe in dBXaBéws, and am not alone 
in distrusting it. Several emendations 
have been suggested: a8ravrous, Pier- 
son; aoparéws, Hermann; evrAaBéws, 
Schneidewin ; Headlam. 
Allen and Sykes explain a8r\aBéos in a 
very remarkable manner. ‘Securely,’ 
they say, ‘i.e. so as to walk safely, by 
disguising his footprints.’ All this they 
extract from aBraBéws ‘ with- 
out violence.’ It would really be in- 
teresting to know what they could 
extract with a little violence. How- 
ever, I am of opinion that there is a 
better and simpler solution of the diffi- 
culty. I would read the passage thus : 


TOV TOTe vEeoOnréos ayKaNov 

aBraBe’ as cavdara 
Kovda. 


The use of ws in reference to circum- 
stances previously stated as here in the 
first line, the collecting of the brush- 
wood, is exceedingly common in Homer. 
The reference may be to a sentence or 
to a single word, as in ® 56: 


Tavporepot* Kai ds dopive 
paxerOar.... 


That odvédara should have a suitable 

epithet 48raPéa is certainly better than 

that édycato should be encumbered 

with an adverb so intractable as aA\a- 
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B8éws. I would translate ‘unstumbling,’ 
the special advantage of skis on snow, 
of. avtoi te aBrAaBas éemnpxovTo Kata 
THs Xvovos (Arrian). 

The next three lines are in very bad 
case. In 85 ddeyivwv (Windisch) is a 
conjecture for d\eetywy MSS. and is by 
no means convincing: in 86 our tradi- 
tion gives av’totpomnoas and avrompemns 
@s, both unquestionably corruptions. 
I refrain from giving in detail, much 
less discussing, the emendations pro- 
posed (v. Allen and Sykes, Crit. Not.). 
What I have to suggest would make 
the passage read thus: 
avroiow Ta Kvdipmos ’Apyet- 

éorace odorrropin areyeivn, 
oixad’ émevyopevos odov avto- 
TOONTOS. 


‘And these with all their leafage the 
famous Argeiphontes dragged along 
from Pieria in a stiff wayfaring, as he 
hastened to his home a long long 
journey on foot.’ 

The picture is humorous enough. 
The precocious infant god with these 
monstrous skis on his feet cannot lift 
his baby legs high enough to get his 
sandals clear of the ground. They 
drag along and impede him. He has 
to go at least as far as from here to 
Tipperary, and probably sings sotto voce 
or whistles—he could, as we know, do 
both—his Greek version of our soldiers’ 
song : 


°H 0005 tétata: Sorry?) para 
Anvnvode. . . . 


I have removed the comma after 
avtoicw because this phrase, 
placed first for emphasis (cf. A 32 
cawTepos ws Ke vénat), belongs in con- 
struction and thought to éomace. ’ANe- 
is a conjecture from the 
of the tradition to which it approximates 
much more closely than Windisch’s 
areyivov. If the adjective had but two 
terminations in the early epic, dreyeiv@ 
would account for the appearance of 
the participle in the tradition. The 
accusative is even better in this respect. 
Oixaéde for ofa te will cause no diffi- 
culty but solves some. With regard to 


Sodx7v odov of the tradition there may 
be some doubt whether SoAcyis 0600 is 


not the true reading, for ésrevyopevos in 
Homer is followed by the genitive ézrev- 
ryouevos mep odoto. There is, however, 
a clear difference of meaning between 
that phrase and this, and the accusative 
here is probably right. 

Avtorodnros is, of course, a serious 
deviation from the tradition, though 
not more so than many, indeed most, 
of the dozen emendations offered from 
as many quarters. The adverb avrto- 
moontt (Luc. Lexiph. 2, Hesych.) 


clearly justifies apparently 


a formation from avtorodéwt, but let 
no one suppose that avrorodncas would 
be available here... The participle must 
of necessity be present not aorist, and 
this consideration disables Tyrrell’s 
avtotropyoas, which according to Allen 
and Sykes ‘of the conjectures is alone 
possible.’ They add ‘ but the sense is 
weak. How should Hermes lift cows 
if not on foot ?? A question that would 
make the shade of Sir Walter exclaim 
‘Great Scott !’ 


At sese non clamet Jupiter ipse? 


and the spooks of all the moss-troopers 
shake with Homeric laughter. 

The meaning ‘on foot,’ which is 
exactly what is required to complete 
the humorous pathos of the passage 
pace Allen and Sykes, may be expressed 
either by (I) avtomodntos, (2) avro- 
modnti or (3) avtomodeiwy, of which I 
have preferred the first. It contains 
but one letter (6) that is not to be found 
in the tradition, and the termination 
-ntos (ETOC) seems at least a tolerable 
reconciliation ot the transmitted -ycas 
and -ns ws (ECAC and ECOC). 

Messrs. Allen and Sykes make an 
extraordinary and quite futile attempt 
to defend both and av’to- 
mpenmns. Their note affords a good 
example of what has been called trans- 
lating through a stone wall. The 
amazing conclusion that both words 
connote ‘resemblance to oneself’ may 
have an admonitory value for future 
editors, but possesses no other claim to 
attention. Adrompemns carries the sug- 
gestion of personal display, one who 
does not hide his light under a bushel, 
and might be applied to many people 
from Mr. Charles Chaplin of cinemato- 
graphic fame down to the Kaiser, but 
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not to Hermes here, who is on secret 
service. Even if adtotporeiv could con- 
ceivably mean ‘to resemble one’s self,’ 
the aorist would be an impossibility. 
The deviser of it probably intended to 
find a government for odov, but if 
Messrs. Allen and Sykes still wish to 
retain it, I would suggest that they 
should render it, ‘ after turning a cart- 
wheel,’ a vulgar juvenile method of 
expressing satisfaction very suitable to 
the impish Hermes of the poem, who 
does worse than that on occasion. 

Next comes a very doubtful and 
difficult line (87) : 
tov yépwv évonoe Séuwv avOovcav 

aronv. (So M, the best MS.) 
There is another reading Souwv ai@ovear. 
I propose to read, 
aipods av’ 

relying upon Hesychius, aiuoi, Spupoi. 
Aioxyvros Aitvaias. ‘The would 
be the adminicula vitis, the pedamenta 


for which see Varro R.R. 1.8 and Colu- 
mella sub init. 1. 4. The verb déuanr, 


. ‘constructing,’ would be properly ap- 


plicable to the preparation of these 
lines or rows of supports, consisting of 
trees, stakes (ridica), and poles (palus), 
the latter such as we see in our hop- 
fields (cf. Hes. Sc. H. 299). In this 
work there would be occasion for much 
cutting and trimming and digging, and 
the old gardener gives prominence to 
the hardest part of the labour in which 
he was engaged, I. 206: 

avtap éy@ és KaTa- 

écxaTTov Tepl youvoy adwijs oivorrédoto 


It is generally assumed that és te guta 
oxamtes (go) refers to the vines, but 
this is by no means certain, cf. Hes. 
Op. 571 au puta Baivyn. The admini- 
cula may be called g@ura and the read- 
ing of M., pointing to— 


Te huTa oKaT TELS, KaXa, 


(cf. Hesiod, Op. 427), is much in favour 
of this view. 

In 1. 89 we have Mains instead of 
the more usual Mardéos, which occurs 
seventeen times against Mains here and 
550. Clearly the original readings were 


mpocéet’ épixvdns 


and 
ado rox épéw, épixvdys Marddos vie... . 


Similarly H. A poll. 182 épexvdns Anrtoos 
vids is right, et alibi, That Maia occurs 
also twice is of little moment, for it 
stands at the end of the line (3. 183) 
where Maids is equally goor Still less 
can the defenders of Mains fall back 
upon the unique instance of Hes. 
Theog. 938: 


Znvi ap’ ’Atravtis Main réxe xvdipov 
“Epphv. 

Again Mads should be restored. The 
reason of the existing confusion is that 
the later Greeks called the lady Maia, 
and naturally desired to have that form 
or a near approximation to it in all 
these earlier writings. This is plain of 
itself, and becomes almost a certainty 
when we consider the absurdity of 
attaching the epithet epicvdys to the 
‘shy nymph.’ As x«véd:wos shows, the 
title belongs really to her impudent and 
‘ pushing ’ son. 

A few suggestions for the last three 
lines of Hermes’ speech (91-3) with my 
idea of what the admitted lacuna con- 
tained may be more briefly conveyed : 


 Todvownoes, OTe Kev Tade 

dépyor. 
[ppafeo viv Kal ip 

* 
Ainv aydoacOar évi dpeci 

vonoas,| 
kai te idov pr) elvat, kal 

axovoas 

kal ovyay, te Teov 

auTou. 
M7 ‘dy is not only wrong in scansion, 
but in meaning. The sense is not ‘ one 
who saw it not,’ but ‘ one who sees not,’ 
i.e. a blind man, dadaos. Note the 
chiastic form: 

idov \/ ph 
Kopos / \ axovoas 
The last line I merely translate without 
further defence, ‘ And keep silence, lest 
by talk thou mar somewhat thine own 
fortune. Then the narrative begins 
again, or should begin, réacov 6 dds. .. . 
(93). 
T. L. AGar. 
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AN UNNOTICED TRAIT IN THE CHARACTER OF 


JULIUS 


CAESAR did fewer foolish things than 
most men with his opportunities have 
done; so far as we can judge from his 
own writings and the accounts of those 
who knew him, a want of practical wis- 
dom was not one of his weak points. 
But on one occasion, early in his 
political life, he did what seems to us 
a foolish thing, and one which no one 
has ever attempted to explain as a wise 
one. Iam thinking of the revival of a 
quaint antique and semi-religious pro- 
cedure for the condemnation! of Rabirius 
in 63 B.c. The circumstances are fami- 
liar, and have been discussed recently in 
this country by the late Master of Balliol 
in his Problems of Roman Criminal Law, 
and by Dr. Hardy in the Journal of 
Philology.2 The leaders of the popular 
or Marian party, Caesar and Crassus, 
wished to make it highly unsafe to put 
Roman citizens to death without trial 
under the ‘last decree’ of the Senate, 
or in any other way, in times of political 
excitement. They did not so much 
want to impugn the legality of that 
decree (senatus consultum ultimum), for 
that would have been almost impos- 
sible ;3 but to make it dangerous for 
the consul to take violent action under 
it. They wanted, no doubt, to impress 
this deeply on the minds of the city 
population, and Caesar hit upon the 
plan of reviving a curious and obsolete 
procedure, which would bring the pos- 
sible results of such political violence 
and murder vividly before their eyes. 
The only example of the use of this 
procedure known to us dates from the 
age of the kings, and is embodied in 
the legend of the victorious Horatius, 
who slew his sister on his return from 
battle. For this murder he was not 


1 The condemnation, because it is quite clear 
that the duumviri did not judge the case, but 
only pronounced sentence (Liv. i. 26). 

2 Strachan-Davidson, Problems of Criminal 
Law, vol i., p. 188 ff. Hardy in Journal of 
Phslology, vol. xxxiv., p. 12 ff. 

* This follows from the acquittal of Opimius, 
in 121 B.C., for killing C. Gracchus, under the 
Senatus consultum ultimum. See e¢.g., Heit- 
land’s Roman Republic, vol. ii., p. 318. Hardy, 
op. cit., p. 16 ff. 


CAESAR. 


tried, but straightway condemned ; the 
king appointed two duumviri to per- 
form this duty, being unwilling, Livy 
says, to undertake such an ill-omened 
job himself.4 A lex horrendi carminis 
governed the procedure. The duum- 
viri were to pronounce sentence ; against 
this sentence the condemned man 
might appeal to the people; if their 
verdict went against him, ‘ caput obnu- 
bito, infelici arbori reste suspendito, 
verberato vel intra pomerium vel extra 
pomerium.’® 

This procedure belongs to an age 
when civil law has not yet been fully 
disentangled from religious law. The 
words last quoted make it probable that 
Horatius was a homo sacer in some 
sense, and the sequel to the story shows 
how difficult it was to restore him to 
the condition of an ordinary citizen ; 
for this point, which does not bear 
directly on our present subject, I may 
refer to an article in the Classical 
Review, March, 1913.6 What could 
have induced Caesar to imitate this 
strange, semi-religious ritual? Was it 
simply that it gave him an opportunity 
to exhibit the infelix arbor, or, as Cicero 
calls it, the crux, in the Campus Martius, 
with the executioner (carnifex) who was 
to do the ugly work, unless the victim 
were acquitted on appeal?’ Certain 
it is that, having found the old Rabirius, 
who was said to have killed Saturninus 
in the disturbances of the year 100, 
Caesar and Crassus, with Labienus 
as their agent, contrived to pass a law 
which revived this old procedure; that 


4 Liv. i. 26: ‘Rex, ne ipse tam tristis in- 
gratique ad vulgus iudicii ac secundum iudi- 
cium supplicii auctor esset, concilio populi 
advocato, Duumviros, inquit, qui Horatio per- 
duellionem iudicent, secundum legem facio.’ I 
suspect that the Rex appointed duumviri in 
order that the sacred kingly office might not 
be polluted. 

® Liv. i. 26. 5: Strachan-Davidson, of. cit., 
i. 185 ff. 

§ Vol. xxvii., p. 48. Cp. Journal of Roman 
Studies, vol. i., p. 58 ff. 

7 Cicero seems to imply this in fro Radirio, 
Secs. 10, 11, 16. So, too, Strachan-Davidson, 
1. 197. 
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Caesar and a relative of the same name 
were appointed duumviri under it, that 
they condemned Rabirius, and that on 
his appeal the Senate interfered and 
declared the whole foolish proceedings 
to be invalid! (The speech of Cicero, 
of which we have a considerable part, 
was delivered in an ordinary trial before 
the tribune and his comitia tributa, and 
with this we are not concerned.) At 
the moment of condemnation, and be- 
fore the Senate had quashed the pro- 
ceedings, it seems possible that crux 
and carnifex were actually on view in 
the Campus. Yet the desire to im- 
ponieren seems hardly sufficient to 
explain why a sane man like Caesar 
should have chosen to go back on 
Nothing else 
that we know of him in that year 63 
shows any parallel to such injudicious 
statesmanship. 

I think that there are traces in 
Caesar of a tendency, common at the 
time, to take an interest in ancient pro- 
cedure, especially that of religion ; and 
it is possible that for once he may have 
been tempted to give this intellectual 
interest a practical application. It 
would be interesting if we could dis- 
cover whether he was already pontifex 
maximus when he condemned Rabirius ; 
but it does not seem possible to deter- 
mine this. It is, however, in any case 
possible that his thoughts were running 
on the probable vacancy, and the duties 
of the office, for which he and his 
mother seem to have been equally 
desirous. It is worth remembering 
that Varro dedicated his great work on 
the religious antiquities of Rome to 
this pontifex maximus, which he would 
hardly have done if Caesar had shown 
no interest in such things. It is also 
worth remembering that, as a_ boy, 
Caesar had been, presumably by his 
family, intended to fill the most ancient 
of Roman priesthoods, and that a 
Flamen Dialis was daily and hourly 
engaged in caerimonia. I have else- 
where casually suggested that, as in 


? So Hardy, of. cit., p. 28. Strachan-David- 
son thinks that Cicero interfered, either as 
consul or through the agency of a tribune. 

2 ‘Cum mane ad comitia descenderet, prae- 
dixisse matri osculanti fertur, domum se nisi 
pontificem non reversurum’ (Suet. /z/. 13). 


the case of C. Valerius Flaccus, re- 
corded by Livy as happening about a 
century earlier, the object of the family 
may have been to keep the lad out of 
mischief.2 On the other hand, it is 
possible that Caesar’s mother Aurelia, 
who seems to have shared with him his 
ambition to be the head of the Roman 
religious system, may have been one of 
those good ladies who venerate all 
forms of priesthood, and are ready to 
dedicate their sons at an early age to 
the lifelong service of the religion of the 
State. Undoubtedly these things were 
arranged within the family in collusion 
with the pontifex maximus, as in the 
case of the Vestals; and it is noticeable 
that, according to Suetonius, the Flamen 
Dialis destinatus was immediately pro- 
vided with a wife, young as he was, 
doubtless because the office could only 
be held by one who had a Flaminica 
ready to assist him in his duties.* Inci- 
dentally, I may remark that it was this 
wife Cornelia who saved Caesar for the 
world. As she was Cinna’s daughter, 
Sulla ordered the boy to drop her, 
which he promptly refused to do, and 
was at once deprived of his priesthood 
(or, rather, the prospect of it), and of his 
wife’s dowry and other property. Sue- 
tonius evidently thinks of the priest- 
hood as an honour which Caesar would 
have been glad to retain; but even if 
Aurelia looked at it in this light, it does 
not follow that even at the early age of 
fifteen the boy was not glad to be safe 
from the shackles of such an office. 

A few years after this (69 B.c.), when 
delivering an oration at the funeral of 
his aunt Julia, he dwelt on the fact that 
she was descended, on the mother’s 
side, from a rex, Ancus Martius, and 
on the father’s side from Venus, the 
reputed ancestor of the gens Julia. 
His comment on this, as quoted by 
Suetonius from the original, is remark- 
able: ‘Est.ergo in genere et sanctitas 
regum, qui plurimum inter homines 


3 Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
p. 343. According to Velleius, ii. 43, Caesar 
had been made a pontifex during his absence 
in Asia as a young man, and hurried home to 
Italy to take up the office, which suggests that 
he was in earnest about these priesthoods. 

4 Suet. Jul. i, ad init, Frazer, Adonis, etc., 


Pp. 409. 


is 
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pollent, et caerimonia deorum quorum 
ipsi in potestate sunt reges.’! The use 
of the word caerimonia here is peculiar : 
it seems to mean that the Juli had an 
inherited instinct for looking after the 
cult of the gods—an instinct which, 
perhaps, the devoted Aurelia discerned 
in her son.2 The whole sentence, a 
good specimen of the Attic style, 
breathes the young man’s feeling that 
the Roman State cannot dispense with 
its gods, and that caerimonia is neces- 
sary in order to keep them in full vigour 
of benevolence. 

On the whole, then, I think it quite 
possible that in the imprudent revival 
of the obsolete procedure of the duum- 
viri Caesar may have been prompted 
by this instinct for caerimonia ; or, if I 
may be allowed a little latitude of con- 


jecture, I should guess that Aurelia 


suggested to him a course which he 
was not unwilling to take. She was at 
this time living in his house, and her 
anxiety about caerimonia is well illus- 
trated in the affair of the Bona Dea in 
the following year, when (as Plutarch 
tells us) she took all possible pains to 
prevent any disturbance of the rites. 
When Clodius was discovered she put 
an end to them at once: evidently she 
had the lead in the house at the time.’ 
I have little doubt that the divorce 
which followed was also the work of 
this strong-minded mother. 

But apart from these indirect infer- 
ences we have a story, which seems 
quite worthy of credence, that many 
years afterwards Caesar again had in 
his mind a piece of antique ritual, when 
he punished two mutinous soldiers in 
46 B.c. Though the story is told only 
by Dio Cassius,‘ it cannot have been 
invented by him. These two men were 
put to death, the historian says, ‘in a 
sort of priestly fashion.’ ‘I cannot 
explain it,’ he goes on, ‘for no Sibyl- 
line verse or other oracle is quoted for 


1 Suet. Jul. 6. 

2 It is worth remembering that the Julii were 
charged with the care of the cult of Veiovis at 
Bovillae. C. Z. i. 807, and Wissowa, 
und Kult der Romer, ed. 2, p. 237. 

3 Plutarch, Caesar, ch. 9, is very explicit 


about this. Whence did he get his information 


about Caesar’s private life? 
* D. C. xliii. 24. 


it; but the fact is that they were sacri- 
ficed (érv@ycav) in the Campus Martius 
in the presence of the pontifices and 
the Flamen Martialis, and their heads 
were afterwards fixed up on the Regia.’ 
It has long been recognised that this 
strange and barbarous procedure closely 
resembles that of the sacrifice of a horse 
to Mars on the Ides of October, which 
I fully discussed in my Roman Festivals, 
p- 241. After a chariot-race in the 
Campus Martius, the near horse of the 
winning pair was sacrificed to Mars; 
the tail was cut off and carried to the 
Regia (the official residence of the 
pontifex maximus), and the warm blood 
allowed to drip on the hearth there. 
The head was also cut off and decorated 
with cakes; and formerly there was a 
fight for it between the men of the Via 
Sacra and those of the Subura. If the 
former carried off the prize, they fixed 
it on the wall of the Regia; if the latter, 
on the Turris Mamilia. 

Caesar himself took part, according 
to Dio Cassius, in the quelling of this 
mutiny, which was especially dangerous 
as taking place at Rome, where his 
position was not too secure. Dio puts 
it in the year 46; and in that year 
Caesar returned to Rome from the 
African war on July 26, and stayed 
there till after November 26, when we 
hear of him in a letter of Cicero.2 He 
He was thus beyond doubt in the city, 
as Dio states, at the time of the mutiny, 
and I am much inclined to suspect that 
the sacrifice of the mutineers took place 
on the Ides of October, and concur- 
rently with that of the horse, or as a 
substitute for it. The motive was per- 
haps much the same as in the case of 
Rabirius, to make an impression on the 
city mob, who might easily be infected 
with the spirit of mutiny. We may 
doubt whether in either case the desired 
effect was produced. I do not think 
that Caesar was ever at home in the 
city, or understood its motley popula- 
tion; as I have said elsewhere,® they 
knew little of him, and had received no 


5 Cp. de Bell.. Afr., 98, and Cic. ad Fam. 
vi. 14; which letter is dated A.D. 5 Kal. inter- 
calares priores (two intercalary months were 
that year inserted between November and 
December). 

6 Roman Ideas of Deity, p. 118. 
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great benefits from him. Augustus 
understood them far better, and made 
no such strange attempts to frighten 
them into acquiescence. 

There is yet another curious story of 
Caesar, which may be set by the side 
of these two examples of perverted 
caerimonia. It was said that when he 
crossed the Rubicon he ‘consecrated’ a 
number of horses, and set them free to 
wander where they would. Suetonius 
tells us that in the days preceding his 
assassination these horses persistently 
refused to eat, and even shed abundant 
tears; he seems in this chapter to 
be depending on the authority of 
Cornelius Balbus, Caesar’s intimate 
friend and secretary. The legend of 
their refusal to eat seems to be alluded 
to in the fifth Eclogue of Virgil, 
and was adduced by H. Nettleship 
as evidence for the identification of 
Daphnis in that poem with Caesar :? 
non ulli pastos illis egere diebus 
frigida, Daphni, boves ad flumina ; nulla neque 


amnem 
libavit quadrupes nec graminis attigit herbam. 


But why did Caesar release these 
horses, and to what god did he conse- 
crate them? Is this, after all, only one 
of the legends which gathered round a 
famous event? It may be so; but, on 
the other hand, it is not a common 
form of marvel, but looks rather as if 
it had a bottom of truth, and we may 
note that Asinius Pollio was with-him 
at the time, and afterwards wrote a 
history of the Civil Wars. If the 
horses were consecrated at all they 
were consecrated to Mars, for whom he 
had a special regard, and to whom war- 
horses were sacred.* But it is difficult 
to fathom his motive, or even to be sure 
of the fact. 


1 Suet. 81. 

2 Ancient Lives of Virgil, p. 40. 

3 Plutarch, Caesar, 32. 

* Roman Festivals, p. 330. Caesar seems to 
have been fond of horses, and rode one of which 
Suetonius tells strange things (/u/, 61), and 
which would allow no one to mount him but 
Caesar. He afterwards placed a statue of this 
horse in front of his temple of Venus Genetrix. 


In the last place, let us note that in 
his somewhat elaborate account of the 
civilisation of the Gauls great promin- 
ence is given to religion (natio admodum 
dedita religionibus), and especially to 
the Druids and the details of their 
human sacrifices, as well as to their 
gods Even now this account forms a 
considerable part of what we know 
about early Celtic religion. 

There is then, I think, some reason 
to believe that Caesar, among his many 
various interests, included the caert- 
monia of deities at Rome and also else- 
where; and that once or twice in his 
life he translated his interest and know- 
ledge somewhat strangely into practical 
procedure. This does not mean, of 
course, that he was in any sense ‘ super- 
stitious’: what interested him was the 
ritual of State or tribe. He may have 
had his trifling superstitions. Pliny 
tells us® that after a certain carriage 
accident he always used to repeat a sort 
of spell three times when he took his 
seat—but this he may have done just 
as I take off my hat to a magpie. As 
we might expect, we have it on good 
authority that he never allowed a 
veligio to alarm or delay him in any 
undertaking about which he had made 
up his mind: when in his African cam- 
paign the victim fled from the sacri- 
ficing priest, he went none the less 
determinedly to meet his enemy.’ But 
of serious ritual he thought without 
contempt, and the careful pains which 
Augustus bestowed on this department 
of State activity may, after all, though 
we have not been used to think so, be 
due in some measure to his uncle’s 
precepts. As Dr. Hardy reminds me, 
the uncle was as careful in the consti- 
tution of his colonies of the maintenance 
of caerimonia as Augustus himself could 
have been; of this his lex Ursonensis 
gives abundant proof. 

W. WarbDE FOWLER. 


5 De Belt. Gall, vi. 13-19. 

6 Nat. Hist. xxviii. 21. 

7 Suet. Jul. 59. Ne religione quidem ulla 
a quoquam incepto absterritus unquam vel 
retardatus est. 
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NOTES 


THE IRON AGE IN HESIOD. 


In C.Q. VII. 220 I suggested that 
ll. 169 c-d (the last two lines of the 
Geneva papyrus, No. 94) of the Works 
and Days should be restored as a con- 
ventional beginning of the Hesiodic 
account of the Iron Age, similar in type 
to ll. 156-7. Both the remains of the 
papyrus and the scholium of Proclus 
on 1. 169 seem to confirm this sugges- 
tion: I hope I shall not be thought 
unduly confident if I regard this matter 
as certain. Later (C.Q. IX. 72) it was 
pointed out that ll. 178-181 are a stereo- 
typed form of ending to the narrative 
of the Iron Age, corresponding to the 
stereotyped beginning, ll. 169 c-d. In 
neither place, however, did I follow up 
the matter to its logical conclusion. 

It is clear that this conventional 
beginning and ending cannot be har- 
monised with our existing text of the 
whole passage; and the ancients re- 
jected 169 c-d, because it ‘took the 
dash’ out of Il. 174-5. Certainly the 
promise (I. 179) that something good 
shall be mingled with the miseries of 
the Iron Age is inconsistent with caxod 
of 1. 201. In 
face of these considerations, it cannot 
well be doubted that we have here a 
double recension. It may, then, be 
worth while to attempt to separate the 
two versions. To the ‘conventional 
version ’ I would assign ll. 169 c-d and 
176-181; and to the longer version 
174-177 followed by 182-201. L. 178 
I regard as peculiar to the former 
recension, because on the one hand it 
leads naturally on to 1. 179, and on the 
other it breaks the sequence of clauses 
introduced by ovdé... ovd€ of the 
second recension. 

Further support to this suggestion of 
double recension may be drawn from 
the fact that in the two groups of 
verses the characteristics of the Iron 
Age are differently described. In the 
former it is an age of increasing labour 
and sorrow growing worse and worse 
until even children are born grey- 
headed (1. 181): according to the latter 
its characteristic feature is not pri- 


marily misery, but utter lawlessness and 
wrong. 

What relation, then, do the two 
recensions bear to one another? The 
longer is of course by tar the more 
forceful and striking as a piece of 
literature ; but this in itself need not, 
of course, mark authenticity. At the 
same time the abandonment of conven- 
tional framing for intense and vigorous 
invective is what might be expected of 
a poet describing his own Age—an Age 
which he felt to be desperately wicked ; 
and for the same reason the conven- 
tional version may be held to be sur- 
prisingly short and inadequate: we 
should expect the poet to exhibit more 
interest in his own Age. Moreover, the 
flight of Aidos and Nemesis to Olympus 
is of just such stuff as the description 
(1. 222) of Justice. That is to say, the 
longer version appears to be both 
Hesiodic in quality and appropriate to 
the occasion. 

What, then, of the conventional ver- 
sion? I had formerly believed it to be 
a somewhat artificial and frigid attempt 
to secure uniformity in the scheme of 
treatment ; but this can hardly be main- 
tained in view of ll. 180-1, which are 
in the most characteristic Hesiodic 
vein. Both recensions, then, can claim 
to be Hesiodic; and perhaps we may 
suppose that these two versions became 
current when the text of the Works and 
Days had not yet been canonised. 

HuGH G. EvELYN WHITE. 


ERASMIANUM. 


Lecimus in Problemate Evasmiano et 
alia et haec: ‘ Utrum est gravius, plum- 
bum an aurum ?—Aurum, opinor.—Au- 
rum tamen videtur habere plus igneae 
naturae.—Quia noctu velut ignis lucet, ut 
ait Pindarus.—Scilicet.’ 

Operae pretium est indicare locum 
Pindaricum, quem ante oculos vel in 
mente habuisse videtur Erasmus, prae- 
sertim ut ex ipsis Pindari verbis appareat 
verba Erasmiana non integra ad nos 
pervenisse. ‘Appareat’ dico, nam quin 
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talia neque Erasmus neque Pindarus 
perhibere potuerit, nullus, opinor, dubi- 
tabit perpendens ignem in tenebris de 
se ipso lucere, aurum autem noctu non 
lucere, nisi lumen aliquod opposueris. 
Pindari igitur versum evolvamus, quo 
facto remedium quoque leve et efficax 
ed sententiam Erasmianam sanandam 
sponte se offeret. 

Cecinit poeta Nem. IV. 133 sqq.: 6 
xpuaos evrouevos | adyas amacas* 
Tav ayabar | épypatwov Bact- 
Nedow icodaipova tevye: | Pata. 

Quid sit: 0 ypuaos éxropevos adyas 
amdeas, vel pueri in subselliis 
intellegunt: attamen scholiasta etiam 
minimam sustulit dubitationem ita ex- 


vavyéorepov. Nempe ignis aurum 
liquefaciens purius clariusque reddit, 
ab alienis sordibus metallo admixtis 
purgat, quod graece dicitur &vew. Sed 
fuit haud dubie ab antiquorum homi- 
num cogitatione non alienum ita ratio- 
cinari: in aurum igni superpositum 
non modo calorem et ardorem sed etiam 
candorem fulgoremque ignis transire. 
Aurum, ita opinabantur, mutuatur 
ab igni vim igneam unde et ipsum fit 
ignitum. Observas autem de tempore 
nocturno apud Pindarum nullam fieri 
mentionem, cum in verbis Erasmianis, 
sic ut nobis sunt tradita, exstet illud 
‘noctu. Contra abest apud Eras- 
mum id quod aegre desideras, quoniam 
apud Pindarum primarium occupat 
locum, scilicet illud éyouevos. Quod, 
quaeso, vertas latine et videbis adjec- 
tivum ‘coctum,’ vel potius ut in textis 
antiquis depingi solet coct#, suum sibi 
locum cessisse adverbio male ingresso 
noctu. Quare, cum ut sana sententiae 
restituatur mens, tum ut Erasmus iure 
contendere possit se secutum esse 
poetam Thebanum, mecum legas: ‘ Au- 
rum tamen videtur habere plus igneae 
naturae.—Quia coctum velut ignis lucet, 
ut ait Pindarus’: éyropevos Sivavye? 
TO Trip! 
J. VURTHEIM. 


Lugd. Batavorum, 
X m. Jan. 1916. 


OVID, HEROIDES I. 2. 


Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulixe. 
Nil mihi rescribas, f at tamen ipse ueni. 


Tuis line, as Calverley says, has been 
variously emended. But the two sug- 
gestions commonly cited, Bentley’s 
tu tamen and the ut tamen of Gro- 
novius, are far from convincing. It is 
not like Ovid to spoil his first couplet 
with so clumsy a pentameter. Now 
on the face of it tamen is suspect ; 
but ise itself, though at first sight 
effective, is not essential to the anti- 
thesis and may also be corrupt. In 
fact it seems more than possible that 
the words at tainen ipse are mere patch- 
work, representing the effort of an early 
corrector to restore sense and metre to 
a blurred original. If we proceed on 
this assumption, and argue that a# isa 
relique, amen an interpolation, a mere 
‘metrical stopgap,’ and ise a corruption 
of esse,! we are left with three syllables 
only (... at esse) where five (—~ ) 
are required. The context demands 
the development of the antithesis be- 
tween absence and presence, and sug- 
gests the expression of a preference for 
presence as opposed to letters from the 
absent. Read perhaps 


Nil mihi rescribas Araesfat adesse : ueni! 


The ad was lost by haplography, but, 
unless we postulate a blur in the arche- 
type, I see no reason why pstat should 
have shrunk to at. Nor indeed have 
I found praestat used in this sense by 
Ovid. Of the Virgilian instances the 
best known is perhaps the famous 
‘Quos ego—! sed motos praestat com- 
ponere fluctus ’ (Aeneid i. 135). 

D. A. SLATER. 


Bedford College. 


1 * Esse and ipse are so often interchanged 
that I have*ceased to note examples,’ writes 
Mr. Housman (C. 2. xx. 43°), ‘but here are 
some’ and he proceeds to cite twenty-two, 
fifteen of them from the MSS. of Ovid, including 
two from the Herozdes, viz., at xx. 50 and 124. 
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REVIEWS 
THE SCHOLIA ON THE AVES OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes, 
with an Introduction on the Origin, 
Development, Transmission, and ex- 
tant Sources of the old Greek Com- 
mentary on his Comedies. Collected 
and edited by JoHN WILLIAMS 
WHITE, Ph.D., Professor of Greek 
Emeritus in the Harvard University. 
Pp. cxii+ 378. Boston and London: 
Ginn and Co., Ig14. 


I MUST congratulate Dr. J. W. White 
on having produced so learned an edi- 
tion of the scholia of the Aves, together 
with so interesting an introduction. 
He has given a transcript of the Codex 
Venetus, with the variations of G, R, T, 
E, E2, and M, partly those of U, C, 
Mg, and the Aldine (P), occasionally 
of Suidas. The Venetus is dealt with 
on the right-hand pages, the collations 
below; while on the left-hand pages 
is the resultant text of the editor, and 
below it the notes, which however 
‘relate solely to the establishment of 
. the text, including those which are in- 
terpretative. Purely exegetical notes 
are excluded.’ 

The Introduction will be the most 
interesting part of the book to most 
scholars. It begins with an account of 
the early days of Alexandria and its 
Library, which is said to have contained 
490,000 volumes (‘ volumina,’ papyrus- 
rolls) in the time of Callimachus, about 
260 B.c. He then deals with the de- 
velopment of the study of the Old 
Comedy, and particularly of the plays 
of Aristophanes, of whom thirty-six 
plays are quoted in the extant scholia. 
A revision of the text of Aristophanes 
is said by the editor to have been under- 
taken by Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
appointed librarian in 195 B.c. Though 
I have devoted a great deal of time to 
the text, and a considerable, though 
less, amount to the scholia of Aristo- 
phanes, I am willing to accept new 
views on the production of sufficient 
evidence. But, though there is no 
doubt that the Byzantine scholar wrote 
comments on a good many passages of 


Aristophanes, can there be said to be 
sufficient evidence for so much as ‘a 
revision of the text of Aristophanes’ 
and ‘a text edition of the poet’? If 
there is, I think it unfortunate that Dr. 
White has not given it; I do not think 
his view can be called proved by his 
isolated quotations on pp. xviii and xix 
from Suidas, Athenaeus, and the scholia. 
‘ The few scholia on our poet,’ he says, 
‘to which the learned scholar’s name is 
attached, relate chiefly to the text,—to 
readings (Schol. Av. 1342, Thesm. 162), 
or the use of onpeta (Av. 1178, Nub. 
958, Thesm. 917, Ran. 153), or sources 
(Nub. 967), or they deal with matters 
such as would naturally be treated in 
a commentary (Av. 1463, 1541, 1620). 
Once his collection of Prose Proverbs is 
cited (Av. 1292).’ Mr. H. P. Richards 
has contributed to the Classical Review 
many useful and valuable notes bear- 
ing on the text of Aristophanes, but, 
whatever may be the case with a later 
scholar after the discovery of part of 
these some 2100 years hence, I do not 
think that he himself would have 
described these as constituting a re- 
vision of the text of Aristophanes, still 
less as proving that he had published a 
text edition of the poet. Even intro- 
ductions to the plays, attributed to the 
librarian, would not prove a continuous 
edition of the text of thirty-six or more 
plays of Aristophanes; and his sur- 
viving notes in the scholia, adduced by 
Dr. White in proof of his theory, seem 
to me to give much less support to it 
than if written later, because, as the 
editor reminds us, when the text of an 
author was written on papyrus, the 
commentary was not written round it 
on the same page, as in extant vellum 
and paper MSS. in book form, but 
constituted a separate roll. 

Among the most valuable scholia 
surviving are those of Didymus, who 
lived about the Christian era, and is 
said to have written over 3,500 AiBria. 
Dr. White is especially deserving of 
praise for the pains he has taken in 
trying to ascertain the exact limits of 
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the scholia to be assigned to Didymus, 
‘the first variorum editor,’ this dis- 
tinction being often by no means 
obvious in the compilation from these 
and later scholia which we now have 
to deal with. On the disputed point 
connected with the library, whether 
Caesar’s burning of the ships in 47 B.c. 
involved, as stated in the best MSS. of 
Orosius, the loss of ‘ quadringenta milia 
librorum,’ or whether we should accept 
with Dr. Sandys the less supported 
reading ‘quadraginta,’ Dr. White ac- 
cepts the former reading, on the ground 
of the whole point lying in the number, 
but he does not believe Orosius. The 
date of Symmachus has been much 
disputed, some scholars having even 
put him earlier than Didymus; but this 
would involve rewriting too many 
scholia, e.g. Av. 440, where he is repre- 
sented as quoting Didymus. Dr. White 
assigns him to A.D. 100, which seems to 
me a reasonable date. He assigns the 
‘final redaction of the Aristophanic 
scholia’ to the fourth or fifth century, 
to an anonymous scholar of Constanti- 
nople, who, fearing the loss of papyrus 
rolls, which rarely lasted two centuries, 
transcribed on parchment the text of 
the plays still extant, with the remains 
of the commentary on their margins, 
this being ‘ presumably the first parch- 
ment codex of Aristophanes’ (both 
text and commentary), ‘the source of 
all extant MSS. of Aristophanes written 
in the tenth and following centuries.’ 
The full proof of this theory in all its 
details would require a_ considerable 
amount of evidence. The evidence 
offered by Dr. White for his views is 
mainly rather indirect than direct. 
Thus for the place and date, instead of 
quoting any direct statements that a 
new and more elaborate edition of text 
and scholia was made at Constanti- 
nople at the period in question, he 
relies on statements that learned men 
thronged there, that Julian founded a 
library there, that Aristophanes was 
taught there and is referred to by The- 
mistius, Julian, and Orion, and oftener 
by Libanius and Synesius, and so on. 
It is natural to ask if statements like 
these, though not inconsistent with the 
theory, can be said to justify more than 
the assertion that it is possible, in the 


absence of evidence to the contrary. I 
think the case for his views may be 
much strengthened by three lines of 
evidence with which he does not deal. 
(1) What evidence has been adduced 
for alternative theories? Very little. 
[ have read carefully Zacher’s 244 pages. 
on Die Handschriften und Classen der 
Aristophanesscholien (1888), in which he 
states that ‘our archetype was written 
not earlier than the beginning of the 
tenth century’; but, though he has 
given much useful information about 
certain matters, his view as to the date 
is utterly unwarranted by the facts he 
has adduced, which indeed are either 
inconsistent with his view or irrelevant. 
(2) A scientific analysis of the MSS., 
quotations, papyri, etc., such as I 
attempted minutely for the Acharnians, 
while preparing my recent critical edi- 
tion of that play, and to a less extent 
for the other plays, has led me to the 
decided conviction that all non-Egyptian 
MSS. of the text with which I am 
acquainted go back to one archetype, 
which already had a fair number of 
errors, but that to assign this arche- 
type to the tenth century is quite in- 
defensible; it must belong to a far 
earlier period, and for a good while I 
have been inclined to regard the fifth 
century, or even earlier, as possible. 
I cannot state all my reasons here; I 
will only say that R is now regarded by 
experts as belonging rather to the tenth 
than the eleventh century; and that in 
the Acharnians alone a close examina- 
tion of the distinct groups of MSS., 
(1) R, (2) A, TI’, E, (3) C, Vp 3, (4) B, 
(5) H, Vp 2, together with the evidence 
of Suidas and other writers, as well as 
of V in other plays, points to a long 
period as necessary for such marked 
differentiation. (3) I have found in the 
Egyptian papyri and parchments of 
Aristophanes, the greater part of which 
probably, belong to the fifth century, 
part to the fourth and sixth,’ a good 
many readings, of which the previously 
oldest evidence was till recently assigned 
to the eleventh century or later, sup- 
ported by an independent line of 
evidence six or seven centuries older. 


1 One papyrus, containing scholia of the 
Acharnians, belongs to the third century. 
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I have also found the Egyptian MSS. 
showing no special tendency to agree- 
ment with any other MS. or class of 
MSS., but each closer to the archetype 
of non-Egyptian MSS. than to any of 
its descendants, and generally support- 
ing it against conjectures (except trivial 
ones) where it has been suspected by 
recent editors and scholars. On the 
other hand, they show marked peculi- 
arities of their own, so that their sup- 
port must be independent ; they cannot 
be derived from it nor it from them. 
In one point their independence is very 
marked; scholia and glosses are very 
few, and generally very different from 
ours, and must, mainly at any rate, go 
to a different source.1 The existence of 
so many MSS., showing so marked a 
difference both in text and scholia from 
our archetype, makes Alexandria un- 
likely as its birthplace; and as we 
have far less evidence of the study of 
Aristophanes in Rome than in Con- 
stantinople, the latter place is more 
likely. As to the date, undoubtedly 
many statements in the lexicographers 
as to words occurring in Aristophanes 
are derived from the scholia, with which 
they are often nearly identical in whole 
sentences ; hence in this critical edition 
of the scholia I think it is a pity that 
they have not been more fully reported. 
Even Suidas, one of the latest, usually 
assigned to the eleventh century, and 
by Dr. White to the tenth (p. Ixxvii), is 
said to contain some 5,000 quotations 
from or references to Aristophanes or 
the scholia; and his evidence is older 
than all non-Egyptian MSS. except one 
or two; yet Dr. White only records 
his variants ‘occasionally’ (p. cxi). 
For placing the archetype in the fourth 
or fifth century he relies specially on 
the commencement of the supersession 
of papyrus by parchment in the fourth 
century. Though the substitution of 
parchment for the shorter lived papyrus 
might be a reason against dating it 
earlier, I hardly think it would disprove 
the possibility of its being written on 
parchment later. However, it would 
certainly give a reasonable motive for 
the origin of a variorum edition, and, 


1 Papyrus 1371 of the Clouds, however, is 
fairly close to our scholia, not agreeing exclu- 
sively with R, V, ©, or Ald. 


though I think it impossible with our 
present evidence to fix an exact date 
with certainty, I think that for the 
archetype of the text and older scholia 
the fourth or fifth century may be re- 
garded as quite possible and not incon- 
sistent with known facts, some of which 
require a very long interval from the 
tenth century. Many of the scholia of 
the later MSS, however, such as those 
of Tzetzes, Thomas, and Triclinius, 
were later, and it must be borne in 
mind that the scholia were constantly 
being added to till the invention of 
printing. I have also seen repeated 
examples in collating MSS. showing 
that the scribes transcribed the scholia 
with much less care and more inde- 
pendence than the text. 

The editor gives a description of the 
MSS. at some length and a short state- 
ment of his views as to the evidence for 
their value. It is unfortunate that in 
such an elaborate edition of the scholia, 
giving the readings of so many MSS. 
so minutely, and including an unusually 
long introduction of 112 pages, the 
editor should have given so very few 
pages to the question of the relation of 
the MSS. to one another, so that even 
those few pages are rather devoted to 
stating his views than to proving them. 
The book would have been much more 
useful to its readers, if he had given 
lists and comparisons of typical read- 
ings of the various MSS. and the 
Aldine, with a view to furnishing proof 
of their interrelations and respective 
value. Instead of this, he makes a few 
general remarks about R and V, while 
as to ‘the MSS. of the Aves’ and 
‘the Princeps,’ he merely states his 
opinions on pp. Ixxxi to Ixxxv, but with 
no attempt to prove them by details 
and examples. I notice that he has 
wrongly described two of the MSS., 
E as III D 8 (p. Ixxxii, etc.) and Ez 
as III D 14 (p. Ixxxiv, etc.), titles 
which have been superseded by G. 127 
and G. 133. He is also wrong in re- 
ferring B to ‘the sixteenth (?),’ and so 
earlier than A of ‘the fifteenth (?).’ 
This view was held by Dindorf, and 
often led him astray; but after making 
verbatim collations of both for the 
Acharnians, and carefully comparing 
their readings throughout, I can say 
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unhesitatingly that A must be copied 
from B (cf. my Acharnians, p. xviii, E. 
Cary, Harvard Studies, xviii, 175 ff.). 
He is also inaccurate in saying that 
‘Cary has shown... that Mg is a copy 
of E’(p. Ixxxv). This is my own view 
(p. xvil), but Cary’s view, though I do 
not agree with it, is ‘that a carelessly 
written MS. intervened between E and 
Mg’ (p. 166). 

Comparisons are said to be odious, 
though I doubt whether this is always 
the case; they are at any rate often 
useful. This edition of the scholia of 
the Birds naturally causes a wish to 
compare it with previous editions. As 
to the separate play, there is no separate 
edition of the scholia, unless we regard 
as such Blaydes’s reprint of Dindorf’s 
text of them without comment, so that 
in this sense Dr. White’s edition is 
incomparable. The Aldine edition of 
1498 for this and the eight other plays 
it contained has been the basis of all sub- 
sequent editions till very lately. Little 
progress was made till Dindorf’s edition 
of 1838, of which Diibner’s is mainly a 
reprint. Collations of the Ravenna 
scholia were published in 1882 by C. R. 
von Holzinger, more fully by A. Martin 
in 1882. A continuous and much more 
useful edition, with a reprint of R and 
a commentary, was published in 1896 
by Rutherford. Unfortunately, as I 
pointed out in my review at the time, 
he based his edition on the false assump- 
tion that R, being the oldest and only 
complete MS. of our eleven plays, was 
so superior to the rest that all the other 
MSS. could be safely ignored, as he has 
practically done in his editicn. His 
assumption is not true even of the text ; 
though I have found R better than any 
other single MS. for the text, it is re- 
peatedly inferior to all the others put 
together, often to classes of MSS., and 
not infrequently to single MSS.; the 
Egyptian MSS., an independent source 
of the fourth or fifth century, often 
support the later MSS. against R, the 
relative value of which has been much 
over-estimated, I think, by all editors 
since Invernizi, its discoverer, in 1794. 
Its comparative value as regards the 
scholia is stillless. Rutherford assumed 


that the shorter scholia of R were older 
than the longer scholia of other MSS., 


whereas a careful examination shows 
that R merely gives an abridgement. 
Thus out of forty-three references to 
and quotations from Plato Comicus R 
gives only nine. Again, out of forty 
readings accepted by Dindorf from the 
scholia in the extant eleven plays, R 
omits nineteen; and, if we omit the 
Thesmophoriazusae, of which the only 
MSS. are R and a copy of it, R omits 
no fewer than eighteen out of twenty- 
nine. It is unfortunate that Ruther- 
ford’s recension sometimes obscures the 
process of abridgement. Thus, on 
Nub. 17, O and the Aldine have two 
explanations, ‘introduced respectively 
by and has the first, 
but omits the second. Rutherford in 
his text omits the #ro of the MS., thus 
obscuring a valuable indication of 
abridgement. He practically edited an 
abridgement as if it were the original. 
Dr. White’s edition is free from this in 
regard to R. He makes V the basis of 
his edition, giving a full transcript of it, 
and collations of the other MSS. and 
the Aldine, and occasionally other 
authorities. There is one point, how- 
ever, on which I regret that the editor 
has not given us fuller knowledge. He 
attributes the writing of the scholia in 
V to the fourth scribe, but many cor- 
rections, additions, and erasions to the 
first scribe or ‘supervisor’; yet he does 
not indicate the difference of hands in 
the transcript, and in the collation uses 
‘Vv’ to denote a correction by either 
scribe. Again, in one respect this re- 
production of V is inferior to Ruther- 
ford’s of R. Abbreviations are frequent 
in both MSS., and a knowledge of them 
is often useful for restoring the text, 
since two words quite different when 
written in full were often very alike and 
confused when written with abbrevia- 
tions. In this respect Dr. White’s 
edition is inferior to Rutherford’s; he 
does not inform us of the occurrence of 
abbreviations, whereas Rutherford in 
his transcript of R prints all abbrevia- 
tions in a different type. However, his 
transcript of V is a valuable addition to 
the means of study of the scholia, espe- 
cially for those students who have not 
access to the facsimile of V published 
in 1902. 

The transcript of V and collations 
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and the editor’s text and notes extend 
to p. 303, and refer only to the ‘old 
scholia. Pp. 305 to 318 contain 
‘supplementary notes in Codices I, E, 
M, U, C, and the Princeps.’ These 
notes are given unedited, and even so 
are incomplete. The editor says he 
omits ‘longish solitary notes in the 
Princeps, including the Triclinian metri- 
cal commentary.’ Thus on verse I a 
long note, extending to seven lines in 
Dindorf’s edition and nine in Diibner’s, 
appears in Dr. White’s merely as ‘7 
... TOV pEd... vevevKvia 
P;’ while another Greek note at the 
end, described by Dindorf as ‘Gl. Br.,’ 
with similar notes on lines 2, 4, and 5, 
he does not even mention. This is 
surely a very unsatisfactory and incon- 
venient mode of editing the scholia. 
He refers the reader for the other scholia 
to Dindorf’s or Diibner’s edition. This 
is all very well, but these large editions 
are expensive, and at least one is out of 
print and inaccessible except to readers 
with access to the few libraries contain- 
ing them. Dr. White’s edition is expen- 
sive; if he edits the scholia of each play 
similarly, the cost at the same rate will 
be about £6; and it is natural for the 
reader who buys a book entitled The 
Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes, to 
infer that it contains the whole, not 
only a part, of the scholia, and not to 
expect that he must buy also earlier 
editions containing the scholia of all 
the plays. In Dindorf’s and Diibner’s 
editions the scholia of Tzetzes (twelfth 
century), Thomas and Triclinius (four- 
teenth century), and Musurus (fifteenth 
century) form a large proportion. 
Even Dr. White allows some value to 
Tzetzes’ text of the old scholia; and 
Thomas and Triclinius were familiar 
with them, and had access to older texts 
than I and E, our next oldest MSS. to 
R and V, and these scholars assume the 
older scholia as a base. If Dr. White 
had given us their scholia, we should 
at least have had a useful collection of 
facts, checking Dindorf’s statements as 
to the Aldine, which are not always 
correct, and enabling us to form our 
own estimate as to the worth of the 
scholia given. This would have been 


much more useful than printing all his 
verbatim collation of G, a MS. which 


he admits to be a copy of V. The 
fact is that, as Rutherford made the 
mistake of unduly worshipping the 
scholia of R, Dr. White has made 
the mistake of unduly worshipping those 
of V. He says (p. Ixxix), ‘Tampering 
with the traditional text of the scholia 
does not begin until the twelfth century ;’ 
but this is a mere assertion, of which he 
gives no proof. It is also untrue; for 
R in the tenth century is constantly 
tampering with them. Dr. White 
himself says (p. Ixxviii) that he fol- 
lowed no discoverable principle of selec- 
tion, and that his procedure necessitated 
a certain amount of rewriting. More- 
over, in the later MSS. and the Aldine, 
which certainly deserves as much con- 
sideration as a MS., especially for the 
scholia, the authority is sometimes 
given (otrw Aidvpos, dAXws x.7.r.), but 
as a rule the commentary, including 
the old, is a whole, and in this case 
distinction of what is old and what is 
new is by no means easy. Dr. White 
thinks he has found a solution by 
assuming that practically only what is 
in V is old, and hence the principle of 
his edition is to give a transcript of V, 
with a text based on this and the 
variants of the other MSS., the Princeps, 
and occasionally quotations in Suidas 
and elsewhere. Practically all addi- 
tions in later MSS. he treats as later, 
and either relegates to the ‘ supple- 
mentary notes’ or omits altogether. 
Where we have to depend, not on 
direct statements, but on internal evi- 
dence, apart from the question of style, 
with which he rarely deals, one of the 
most useful modes of deciding is the 
consideration of the position of a given 
part of a note in a manuscript, so that 
we may see how far it is appropriate 
there. He does not allow his readers 
even this evidence. If he records any 
supplementary matter to V in other 
MSS. or P, he merely gives it with a 
lemma, without stating whether it 
occurs before, after, or in the middle of 
what he has constructed on the basis of 
V’s text, so that we cannot tell whether 
it is in place in its context or otherwise. 
It isa pity that, instead of assuming V 
to be so superior to the other evidence, 
he has not given some attempt at 
estimating the value of V’s text in re- 
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lation to that of the rest; for, though I 
agree with him that R’s text of the 
scholia is inferior to V’s in complete- 
ness, I think he has gone to the opposite 
extreme of Rutherford, and valued R 
too little; for, where R has copied the 
whole note, I think R is far oftener 
superior to V than Dr. White allows. 

On pp. civ to cx he gives 300 new 
conjectures, an unusually large number, 
mostly by himself, but some by other 
scholars, especially Professors Capps, 
Gulick, Jackson, Wright, and Dr. Cary. 
When collating the original MSS. for 
the A charnians, I found that they showed 
much less respect to the scholia than 
the text, as regards individual diver- 
gences of their own, while there are 
more variations in Suidas also for the 
scholia than for the text ; and, as these 
tendencies seem largely the case in the 
Birds also (though in this edition the 
variations of Suidas are often omitted), 
we may expect more conjectural read- 
ings in the scholia. But the difficulty 
about many of these conjectures is that 
it is hard to prove that they are more 
than possibilities. Some cases are 
certain, ¢.g. 292 Kapomonres for xapa- 
modes. In deference to the note on 
141. 2, ‘ov] om. MSS.,’ I was going to 
add the necessity of restoring ov in this 
line; but, on turning to the collation, I 
find that the editor has overlooked the 
fact that R already has ov. The editor 
has improved the text in various places, 
e.g. 501 for Dindorf’s mai€as he restores 
meoas from V, I, E. Some cannot be 
called more than possible, e.g. 276 
for dxparods ; others can only 
be called improbable, ¢.g. the omission 
of wovws in 505, found in R, I, Aldine, 
due to excessive respect for V. In 503 
mpooxudopuevos, the reading in the text, 
is due to the Aldine (not R, as Ruther- 
ford says) ; itis better to keep mpo- with 
the MSS. (cf. required 
by metre in 501); there is no point in 
Tpoo-. 

As regards the collations, there is a 
decided improvement on previous edi- 
tions. The editor claims to have given 


them in full, as well as a complete 
transcript of V. He does not state 
whether he has made them from the 
originals or photographs (or facsimiles). 
This is not unimportant, because, as I 


have found by experience, the original 
MSS. are more useful, both as to the 
reading and as to the hand; as to the 
hand, for example, cases in doubt from 
the best photographs can be often 
settled at once by a different colour in 
the original. I have tested the accuracy 
of Dr. White’s collations in lines 1-50 
and 501-550 by a careful comparison 
with the facsimiles of R and V, and 
partly with the Aldine, and have gener- 
ally found them very accurate. As to 
R, he is more correct than Rutherford 
on 4 in assigning to it tov instead of 
and in 503 instead of 
mpoc-; but on 505, where R certainly 
has xcoxvont, he wrongly attributes to it 
xoxxvon (Rutherford coxton). AstoV, 
I have noted a few inaccuracies: on 
510 detos for aieros; 515. 2 aieros for 
aletos ; 521 (first) for ; 
521 (second) veyeoes, correction 7 above 
omitted; 530 the first PAmmdfovrtes 
should be Briudfoves. As Suidas is so 
important for the restoration of the 
scholia, and is older than any complete 
manuscript except R and perhaps V, it 
is a pity Dr. White has not stated his 
evidence more fully and carefully: e.g. 
on 533, where Suidas s. Barrou cidduov 
has 76vocpov, he credits him with 
ocpos, and on 539 he omits to assign 
to him Aoyous. His tran- 
script of V, as I have already men- 
tioned, is inferior to Rutherford’s of 
R in regard to abbreviations, which 
Rutherford prints in a different type, 
whereas he prints all alike, which is 
often misleading to the reader, since 
often words written with abbreviations 
may be alike and confused, which have 
no resemblance in full; e.g. on 521 he 
prints a@nvaiov without comment, but 
6 


V has only a, and mputavetw, but V has 


mpv. On 521, following Dindorf, he 
prints dsadeEdwevos Bacirear, 
wrongly accenting Pacidevay in the 
sense of ‘ kingdom.’ 

I do not think a reviewer does justice 
to a book who merely points out its 
defects and merits in which it is lacking. 
It is true that this edition only deals 
with part of the scholia of the A ves, not 
with all, as a reader of the title would 
expect; the collations are occasionally 
inaccurate, and the text suffers from 
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the editor not having examined closely 
enough the interrelations of the MSS., 
the Aldine, and quotations, in con- 
sequence of which he assigns consider- 
ably too much weight to the evidence 
of V alone, while I fear that a large 
proportion of the 300 new readings pro- 
posed can only be regarded as possible 
rather than proved; but on the other 
hand he has given us a far fuller and 
more learned edition of the scholia of 
the Aves than has been previously 


attempted for any play of Aristophanes, 
with fuller collations of the MSS., and a 
very useful reproduction of V in full; 
he has also given a long and learned 
introduction on the old Greek com- 
mentary, containing many facts which 
will be new to most readers; and I 
congratulate Dr. White on having given 
to the world a learned edition which 
will long be indispensable to all serious 
students of the scholia of Aristophanes. 
RICHARD T. ELLIoTrT. 


HOMER AND HISTORY. 


Homer and History. By WALTER LEAF. 
Pp. 375, with maps. 9” x 6”. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 12s. net. 


Dr. Lear has proved in his Troy that 
the Trojan War is a historical fact. 
As the effect of this is to confirm the 
tradition in its most vital point, he feels 
justified in using it asa guide in further 
tests of the historical value of the 
Homeric record. To the process of 
ascertaining how much of the accumu- 
lations with which this good solid 
foundation is now overlaid is spurious 
accretion, or, perhaps more accurately, 
to the initial stage of it, the present 
volume is devoted. 

After making his position clear on 
certain preliminary points, Dr. Leaf 
provides, in a chapter on the Coming 
of the Achaeans, an interesting and 
vivid sketch of their appropriation of 
Greece as he conceives it to have taken 
place, and then turns to the prosecution 
of his task. This brings him at once 
to consideration of the two Catalogues 
in the second Iliad, as documents which 
are at least ostensibly historical. The 
Trojan Catalogue he has already ac- 
cepted as part of, or founded on, the 
genuine tradition. In regard to the 
Greek, he comes to a very different con- 
clusion. He resuscitates the view of 


Niese and others that it does not suit 
the Iliad, and could not have been com- 
posed for it, shows that it differs essen- 
tially from the rest of the poem and 
from the Odyssey, and exhibits the 
divergence at length in regard to the 
Boeotians, (who, as others have re- 


marked, do little in the War worthy of 
the tantus hiatus of their introduction), 
and to the dominions of Peleus, Odys- 
seusand Agamemnon. The Cataloguer, 
as he is called, is found to have de- 
parted from the court tradition. He 
has cut about and rearranged these 
areas, with the objects of legitimating 
the old tribal system, of giving to later 
Greece the share in the Trotca which 
belonged to the Achaeans alone, and of 
consolidating the elements of his day 
into a single nation. He succeeded 
only in producing a fictitious state of 
Greece which never existed. His Cata- 
logue must be a late development, which 
originated in a later world of new ideas. 
It has been ‘faked’ into the Iliad from 
a poem, presumably the work of the 
Cataloguer, describing a review at 
Aulis. 

The volume ends with chapters on 
the Fusion of Races and the Achaean 
Epos. An Appendix is chiefly con- 
cerned with lively reprobation of a 
recent exposition of the Catalogue, and 
of some anti-Dérpfeldian views on 
Leukas-Ithaka. 

The assault on the Catalogue is the’ 
most formidable that that much as- 
saulted document has yet had to meet, 
and it is too comprehensive for full 
notice here. The Homeric geographer 
will doubtless have much to say in reply. 
On the literary side, a good deal of the 
matter in the indictment is familiar, 
and the answer will beas before. Niese 
himself lived to see and confess that a 
number of his conclusions could not 
stand. They were, of course, largely 
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due to the Zeitgeist. There is much 
authority for the opinion that the 
Catalogue was not Boeotian in origin 
and never a work by itself. And forty 
years of fruitful archaeological enquiry 
have only served to strengthen the view, 
urged by Dr. Monro in a paper that is 
classic, that its contents are genuine 
ancientry. It was Messrs. Wace and 
Thompson, fresh from their explora- 
tions, who said that Niese’s views on 
the Thessalian section implied that the 
Cataloguer was a fool,! and the difficulty 
will be to reconcile Dr. Leaf’s conclu- 
sions regarding him with archaeological 
discoveries. These prove that the Cata- 
loguer has given an accurate account 
of prehistoric Thessaly, and Mr. Thomp- 
son has shown, ina striking paper which 
Dr. Leaf does not appear to notice, 
that his enumeration corresponds very 
closely with the limits of Mycenaean 
Greece. This is surely strange if his 
floruit was as late as now suggested. 
Dr. Leaf does not expressly repeat his 
old belief that the Cataloguer composed 
for the Cycle, but he seems to go further 
and to make him contemporary with 
the Logographers, and we cannot sup- 
pose he would have any more know- 
ledge of prehistoric Greece than his 
contemporaries and successors had. 
atdoixoi of dpyaia. He would describe 
the Greece he knew, and that he did 
know it intimately his Catalogue abun- 
dantly shows. But instead, thv 
‘EAAdéa. With fine audacity, almost, 
as Gemoll once said of him, with malevo- 
lence, he produced a mere fiction, and 
one which, in spite of its novelty and 
its disregard of the tradition, rose, and 
rose at once, to canonical authority, 
after securing incorporation in the great 
national poem of Greece. Add to this 
that the individual who ‘ faked’ into 
the Iliad this fiction which fits the 
Mycenaean world so well did his work 
badly. as late intruders were wont to 
do, and the new theory becomes hard 
to accept. It will get no support from 
the language of the Catalogue. 

And two general remarks on the proof 
may be added. It is surely unsafe, to 


Prehistoric Thessaly, 254n., which seems to 
be the reference Dr. Leaf had lost. He himself 
tap the Cataloguer down ‘criminal’ as well 
as fool. 
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say the least of it, when basing infer- 
ences on physical conditions, to assume 
that these were in Mycenaean days just 
what they are now or were in classical 
times. Can we be sure that the con- 
dition of the sea-bed off the coast of the 
Plain of Argos was 3,000 years ago as 
unfavourable to navigation as it is now? 
Or again, can we argue from absence 
of water-supply, or from the stony nature 
of districts in these days? One must 
surely think of the Greece of the 
Achaeans as almost a virgin area, with 
more forest and with springs and run- 
ning water more abundant most of the 
year than in later times. Denudation 
of slopes and the ruin which is the 
certain result would be only incipient. 
The probable ancient condition of the 
country and its present plight may be 
seen in tracts adjoining each other in 
some parts of the modern world. And 
secondly, surely too much is always 
made of enclaves. These are common 
enough. In British India there are 
localities where there is an absolute 
jumble of jurisdictions, and the com- 
mixture is a legacy from just such a 
period of commotion as was that of the 
Achaean settlement. 

For the rest, nihil est simul inventum 
et perfectum, and the argument often 
leaves the impression that conclusions 
are drawn too hastily. The discussion 
which issues in the elimination of 
Homeric Corinth requires us to con- 
cede a good deal. Here, as elsewhere, 
Dr. Leaf ventures on a prediction to 
help us to believe—rd Kev Oeos 7 Teré- 
4 atédXeoT’ ein.” All will not 
agree that the inference from the terms 
of the references in the Catalogue to 
Philoctetes and Protesilaus is incon- 
testably self-evident. It may be that 
Thucydides was wriggling out of a 
difficulty about the Boeotians, but the 
difficulty was caused by his own rash 
chronological venture. The inference 
from another phrase, ruynze yap épxo- 
pévn vnos, is just the reverse of the 
interpretation which some would give 


* The prediction is that Mycenaean remains 
will never be discovered at Corinth. I now note 
that the C/assical Journal for January reports 
that ‘a Mycenaean site of much promise’ hzs 
been found. 
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overiooked, as Od. i. 194, which is an 
obstacle to reasoning about the track 
of Mentes, who may obviously have 
gone out of his way, and xiv. 339, in 
the account of a voyage from Thespro- 
tia. And soon. There is a good deal 
of somewhat hazardous speeding over 


thin ice. Two other matters deserve 
fuller mention. 
The first is the familiar Leukas- 


Ithaka controversy. It is part of Dr. 
Leaf’s case that S. Maura is Homer’s 
Ithaka, but that can never be proved 
now. All the evidence has been pro- 
duced, and fails to convince. His sur- 
vey of the ‘larger considerations’ is 
little more than an enumeration of the 
old difficulties in regard to Thiaki. 
But a plaintiff in ejectment cannot rely 
on the weakness of the opposing title. 
Beati possidentes, and he must show a 
better one himself That the Leuka- 
dists cannot do. They rely greatly on 
Arkoudi with its twin havens; but 
Arkoudi is really the rock on which the 
hypothesis breaks. 
who inspected the havens after hearing 
Dorpfeld expound his ease, would none 
of them. Did it ever occur to anyone 
before Dérpfeld to think or speak of 
Arkoudi as ‘in a strait’ between Thiaki 
and S.Maura? Would it occur to any 
stranger to the controversy now? And 
then the fantastic tricks the Leukadists 
have played. Dorpfeld, said Wilamo- 
witz, ignoriert eben alie Grammatik, alle 
Krittk, alle Geschichte. Witness the 
juggling with wop@ucs and 
or that impossible voyage outside Cefa- 
lonia, or the Dorian thrust, of which 
there is admittedly no evidence, which 
drove the people of Leukas only a few 
miles away, but which ust be assumed 
in order to complete the theory. Nor 
does Dr. Leaf help the cause by his 
quite new transiation of éxas yjowy in 
Athene’s advice to Telemachus, viz. 
‘clear of islands.’ It would be strange 
advice to a voyager at any time—(never 
mind shoals or currents or headlands, 
but do) keep clear of islands; to a man 
about to sail to Vlicho in S. Maura, 
past one archipelago and through 
another, it would be very puzzling. 
As a piece of positive evidence, a point 
is made of the impossibility of ferrying 
cattle from Thiaki to the mainland. 


Professor Manly,- 


But Engel tells us that 4,500 head 
are stiil taken over every year im re- 
gelmassigem Fahrenbetrieb. Dérpfeld’s 
notion is weak support for further 
hypotheses. 

ihe other matter is Dr. Leaf’s own 
discovery, that by Taphos the poet 
means, not Meganisi or Kalamo or 
Dragonera, as others have thought, but 
Corfu. It is a very attractive theory, 
persuasively stated, but there is much to 
question. Weare to suppose that with 
the west, ‘towards the gloom,’ though 
there was Mycenaean influence there, 
there was no trade. As trade did not 
fullow the flag in this case, it must have 
been prevented. By whom? Obviously 
by some power in Corfu, past which, it 
is hastily assumed, all trade must have 
gone. Now the Taphians of Homer 
are to Dr. Leaf a great maritime people, 
capable of just such a domination over 
Achaean movements, so they must be 
placed in Corfu. But the poet and 
archaeologists alike show that there 
was intercourse with the west.! And 
Agamemnon, who to Dr. Leaf is ‘no 
mere primus inter pares’ but ‘supreme 
monarch of Greece,’ would never have 
tolerated this exclusion from Italy and 
Sicily, while the excluders themselves 
roamed at will through the great em- 
peror’s waters and along his coasts and 
far beyond. And if the Achaeans had 
been barred via Corfu, they would surely 
have gone direct. Such a voyage would 
be a short one compared with one of 
five days across the open sea from Crete 
to the Nile. Further, the indications 
in the epic are exaggerated. These do - 
not raise the Taphians’ operations to 
the level of what has been called ‘ inter- 
national piracy.’ They were simple 
freebooters, like all their neighbours, 
including Odysseus himself. Then the 
narrative of Athene-Mentes’ visit to 
Telemachus is made to support the new 
theory, but it is quite in harmony with 
the old view. The Ephyre mentioned 
was probably not the Thesprotian, but 
the Elean; Merry and Riddell state the 
relevant considerations. That Temese 


1 With Tempsa, for instance, as argued below, 
and see Od. xx. 383. It seems quite an ordinary 


thing to kidnap a man and sell him across the 
seas to the Sikels ‘ for a good price.’ 


| 


an 
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was Tamassos in Cyprus is against the 
evidence. The names cannot be re- 
garded offhand as identical, by any 
means. Again, Tamassos is in the very 
middle of Cyprus, and a Taphian could 
no more speak of ‘ sailing over the sea 
to Tamassos for copper’ than a captain 
of Riga of sailing to Leeds for woollens. 
It is very doubtful if 
avOpwmrovs would have been used in 
those days of Cyprus; it certainly could 
of Temesa (or Tempsa) in Italy. Author- 
ities tell of Mycenaean colonisation in 
Cyprus, and Ud. xvii. 443 is, as Sir 
Arthur Evans has observed, a significant 
line. And Strabo, who no doubt relied 
on Posidonius, who knew W. Europe, 
decides for Tempsa. There were copper 
workings there, and Mosso quotes a 
modern geologist in confirmation. Much 
interest attaches, Dr. Leaf thinks, to 
the cargo of iron in the story, but his 
inferences seem to be tooliberal. There 
was doubtless a centre of distribution 
up the Adriatic, but Dorpfeld is said to 
have discovered iron in Acarnania. The 
epithet isagainst unwrought metal, 
the quantity would certainly be small, 
for a little would go a long way in the 
purchase of copper, and it might, as has 
been observed, have been acquired by 
piracy. Then there is the ancient 
belief that Corfu was the Scheria of 
the Odyssey. Bérard’s demonstration 
of their identity, which Dr. Leaf 
dismisses with few words, is over- 
whelmingly strong, and has not been 
invalidated by Champault’s extrava- 
ganza. Dr. Leaf further suggests that 
Scheria is a fairy-land, and that Homer 
is describing the lost island, Atlantis, 
‘built to music, like Camelot, on 
memories of Minoan Crete. But the 
discrepancies between Homer's picture 
and the archaeologists’ reconstruction 
are serious, and what is the fairyism of 
Phaeacia compared with its humanness? 
Thucydides tells us the Corcyraeans 
believed themselves descended from the 
Phaeacians, there is never a word in 
literature about this former Taphian 
thalassocracy, and the name adhered to 
«the islands between Leukas and Acar- 
nania. 

But, whatever one’s opinion may be 
on individual points in the book, there 
is 10 question that it is a great contribu- 
tron to the study of Homer, and one for 


which Homerists of all shades of creed 
will be very grateful. Dr. Leaf is clear, 
bold and independent in investigation, 
selects for discussion the things that 
matter, and writes with delightful fresh- 
ness. The method is unimpeachable ; 
‘ Homer from Homer,’ supplemented by 
archaeological results and the facts of 
geography, with no room for the myriad 
imaginings too often indulged in. And 
one is glad to infer from a number of 
indications that there is more to follow, 
the ultimate object being the presenta- 
tion of a formula of reconciliation for 
extreme views on the Homeric Question. 
Dr. Leaf’s own prepossessions as to the 
composition of the poems are left aside 
for the present. Resurgent, and his 
readers will be curious to know how far 
his recent researches have modified or 
confirmed them. The old Adam is 
certainly not dead. Meantime, while 
he has given the defenders of unity much 
to ponder furiously, his view of the value 
of the poems as history and of their 
geographical accuracy? will be no small 
comfort to them. And they will not be 
sorry to see that several ‘ old shrovetide 
cocks’ get shrewd knocks. Sagenver- 
schiebungen and the Faded God surely 
receive their quietus. Prof. Murray is 
shown how the Epos may be regarded 
as expurgated without having undergone 
an expurgative process. The merit of 
the anthropologico-mythological school 
is duly acknowledged and _ utilised. 
There is ‘a soul of truth in things 
erroneous. Prof. Ridgeway and the 
opponents of his theory of the Origin of 
Tragedy are told they may live in peace 
together. And finally, it is a great 
pleasure to see the debt which Homer 
owes to Mr. Chadwick’s Herotc Age fully 
recognised. 

The maps are a valuable addition to 
the work, but the small one of Corfu 
and the mouth of the Adriatic on p. 186 
is spoiled by,the quadruple coast line. 
It would have been a boon to students 
if the map of Homeric Greece (after 
Leaf and Dérpfeld) had been made 
complete. 

A. SHEWAN. 


} But how the authorities on the Odyssey 
differ! Mr. Thomson makes the wild assertion 
that ‘it is impossible to identify a single site 
described in the poem’ (Zhe Greek Tradition, 
223). 
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CORPUS MEDICORUM GRAECORUM. 


Galeni : In Hippocratis de Natura Homi- 
nis. In Huppocratis de Victu Acu- 
torum. De Diaeta Hippocratis in Morbis 
Acutis. Edid. Jo. MEWALDT, GEO. 
HELMREICH, JO. WESTENBERGER. 
Pp. xlvi+ 488. Lips. et Berol. Aed. 
Teubner, MCMXIV. M. 20. 


Tuis, I think the ninth volume of the 
series of Greek medical authors under- 
taken by the Associated Academies, is 
the first volume of Galen. The Com- 
mentaries of Galen are so indispensable 
to the study of Hippocrates that they 
must have precedence before his other 
works. The three Commentaries named 
in the title are edited by Mewaldt, 
Helmreich, and Westenberger, respec- 
tively; scholars of experience and dis- 
tinction in this field of learning. Fora 
quarter of a century past Helmreich, by 
his revisions of Galen’s texts, has laid 
medical scholars under great obliga- 
tions. The Prolegomena of the three 
editors occupy 46 pages; the excel- 
lent indexes—i.e. an Index of Words 
and one of Names for each Commen- 
tary—106 pages. At the foot of each 
page are the cross-reference notes, and 
below these again the variorum and 
other textual notes—all apparently most 
accurate and complete. To appreciate 
the text is more than I am competent 
to do, even were it possible to any 
reviewer to do so offhand. I have 
taken the humbler course of turning up 
a few crucial passages, some readings 
indicated as doubtful by the editors, 
and some points of substantive interest ; 
and on this slight induction am more 
than satisfied. The volume is hand- 
some in form and well printed. If from 
the Associated Academies we receive 
the whole of Galen in this form and 
quality we shall come into possession, 
for the first time, of a standard edition.! 
Some years ago a few of us in Oxford 
and Cambridge planned something more 
than this—a standard text with excursus 
on the science, philosophy, and litera- 
ture of Galen and his times. Our 
scheme scarcely advanced beyond in- 


1 | think the original space allotment for 
Galen was to be thirteen volumes. 


ception; but, on the basis of a standard 
text now provided, to construct an 
historical and philosophical edition or 
commentary is perhaps the richest and 
most interesting of the tasks still open 
to the younger classical scholarship. 
Galen is one of our chief sources of the 
Alexandrian tradition in science, phil- 
osophy, and literature. In Pergamus 
he would be taught by pupils of Quintus 
(Koivros) the of 
his period, upon whose shoulders the 
Alexandrian tradition was then carried 
forward. 

The value of the Commentaries by 
Galen upon the works of Hippocrates 
is evident: partly in respect of authen- 
ticity, or rather of the opinions con- 
cerning authenticity current in the 
second century; partly of the cross- 
lights thus thrown upon the history of 
Medicine and the effects upon medi- 
cal tradition of the Alexandrian school ; 
partly again of the interest which must 
attach to the criticism by one great 
ancient of the works of another. For 
Scaliger does not do justice to Galen 
when he calls him ‘fimbriain Hippo- 
cratis.’ Accordingly in the Middle Ages 
these Commentaries of Galen on Hippo- 
crates were in great request; they 
formed no inconsiderable part of the 
medical curriculum, and were freely 
plundered by later writers, Greek, Latin, 
and Arab. We must notwithstanding 
bear in mind that, in time if not in 
ideas, Galen was as far separated from 
Hippocrates as Lister from Roger 
Bacon. Twice Galen made lists of 
those works of Hippocrates on which 
as authentic he proposed to write? 

Of the Commentaries the three edited 
in the present volume have for con- 
venience always been conjoined. The 
extant MSS., for the most part of the 
fifteenth century, belong to the class of 
school copies which, passing from hand 

2 See Ilberg in Mus. Rhen., XLIV., 1889. 
Galen proposed more than once to write a 
treatise on what I may call the * Higher 
Criticism’ of the Hippocratic Canon; but, if 
he carried out his intention, the work is lost. 
Mewaldt (Hermes, Bd. 44, 1909), thinks that 
we possess certain fragments of it which have 
passed under other titles. 
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to hand, are soiled, tattered, or des- 
troyed. 

The chief MS. sources of the first of 
them, the De Natura Hominis, are three: 
that in the Laurentian Library (paper), 
despite certain imperfections, is the 
best; the second, in the Vatican, from the 
library of Queen Christina of Sweden, 
comes next in value—both these were 
corrected carelessly or not at all; the 
third, at St. Mark’s (parchment), from 
the Bessarion Library, is a twin of that 
in the Vatican. Some minor sources 
also, Greek and Latin, are described by 
the editor as useful to fill up gaps. In 
the Laurentian Library is also an Arabic 
version, older by two centuries than the 
Greek; it is accurate enough, and if 
cautiously used, very helpful, but, lest 
any merae verbosorum Avrabum ambages 
should be taken as original, more 
perilous. It is interesting to note that 
in the Vatican (No. 173) is a beautiful 
MS. fully and carefully corrected by an 
unknown scholar from Hippocratic 
sources now perished,’ for the Aldine 
Princeps of 1525, the text of which was 
adopted for the Kiihn editions (Lipsiae, 
1821-33), (see C.R., 1904, C.A.). This 
edition in 22 vols. 8vo. has since been 
used as the standard of reference. It 
also was intended to form part of a 
Corpus of Greek medical works.? 

The Diet in Acute Diseases is a tract 
of great interest, in part as throwing 
light upon the relations of the Schools 
of Cos and Cnidus. The many MSS. 
sources are evidently all taken from one 
original. Though some MSS. are more 
complete than others, the errors are for 
the most part identical. But to de- 
scribe these copies, as Helmreich of 
course carefully does, is of secondary 
importance. The third and least im- 
portant commentary has for some of us 
the incidental attraction that it was 
first, on a Hippocratic tract probably 
spurious, translated into Latin by John 
Caius, and printed in unhappy Louvain.° 


' Mewaldt here refers to his researches in 
Acta Acad. Berol., 1912, p. &96. 

2? René Chartier’s Greco-Latin edition, in 
13 vols. fol. (1679), was also monumental, but, 
like Kihn’s later edition, very far from im- 
peccable. 

3 Joannis Caii Brit. op. aliquot et versiones, 
etc. Lovanii, 1556. 


To turn now from these prefaces, 
which are simply bibliographical, to the 
tracts themselves, I may venture for 
readers who may not converse with 
medical classics to add some remarks 
on their matter. The treatise on the 
Nature of Man Galen regarded as 
genuine down to §9 which, and the rest 
to the end, he regarded as Alexandrian 
interpolation. This may be, as Littré had 
pointed out ; but at least it contains the 
curious description of the veins (§11) 
which Aristotle attributed to Polybus, 
the son in law of Hippocrates. These 
sections were probably compiled from 
notes of the Hippocratic school. The 
author defends the Coan doctrine of 
the four humours against that of the 
development of the universe from one 
primary substance. In another para- 
graph the doctrine of the ‘pneuma’ 
comes in.* 

In view of the renewed interest in the 
scientific foresight of the Ionian philoso- 
phers I am tempted from this treatise 
to cite the following chance passage : 


ov yap dv péivere (0 TouTéwy 
lal 
ovdevy ovdéva ypovoyv avev TavTav TaY 
lel fal 

éveovTwy TH GAN’ ev 
> / > / > \ 

ti ye Travt’ dv apaviabein* 

yap THs avréns avayKns EvvérrnKé 

Te Kal Tpépetas UT’ * 


De Nat. Hom. 7. 


which seems to me to reveal a rare 
foresight into the conservation of matter 
and energy. 

Little less remarkable perhaps is the 
scientific insight of the Ionian mind 
in its grasp of the relations of disease to 
health, of pathology to physiology; 
health being a balance of those func- 
tions which in their discords we call 
disease. In this view disease is not a 
separable entity, daemonic or other; 
the rules of preserving and maintain- 
ing the position of health are funda- 
mental in.the treatment of disease. 
This true conception pervades the more 
weighty and authentic treatises of the 
Hippocratic school, and is manifest 


4 See this Review, 1896, Vol. X., C. A. 

5 As set forth, for instance, in the treatise 
on Ancient Medicine, where the author urges, 
also, the study of the nature of things (rov dv Ope- 
mov and rov éovros) rather than of hypothesis. 
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in the De Victu Acutorum. It would 
seem that before Hippocrates the diet 
in acute diseases had followed no rule. 
Galen notes the many digressions of 
this treatise. He also compares the 
various doctrines of the Cnidian Sen- 
tences, a work now lost, with the Coan. 
Without entering into the details of 
this controversy I may say briefly that, 
according to the Hippocratic school, 
the Cnidians lost themselves in minute 
subdivision of diseases, whereas the 
Coans viewed the marches of disease 
more broadly, with an eye to the main 
issues—as prognosis in fact. The 
Cnidian method was apt to lose itself 
in superficial or accidental details. In 
our own times we recognise every day 
these two classes of observers—the 
class which, as conspicuously in the 
Churches, has an acute and anxious eye 
to differences, not always discerning 
the facts which matter from those which 
do not; and the class which is disposed 
to a more comprehensive outlook. But 
of course neither class can hold all the 
field. The Coan school was, in its own 
time, justified in its large practical and 
sensible survey of disease; but now, 
armed as we are with instruments of 
precision and with the method and 
results of experiment, we can more 
fruitfully devote ourselves to the study 
of varieties without losing grip of the 
more universal. However, Galen may 
have made too much of these rival dif- 
ferences ; for the style in which Hippo- 
crates brings disease before us is not 
only broad in outline, but is masterly 


also in characteristic details—‘ groupés 
avec art,’ as Littré says. I need not 
remind the reader that Plato, an ad- 
mirer of his great medical contemporary, 
was also a master of the larger concep- 
tions.!. The ‘ataxy’ of which here and 
there Galen accuses Hippocrates lies in 
rhetorical order and phrase rather than 
in inconsistency of main ideas. The 
modern style of Galen is very different 
from the austere and pregnant style of 
the ancient author. It was in this 
respect that Littré found Hippocrates 
difficult to translate. But what a noble 
style it is; apparent even in such a scrap 
as this, which happens now to fall under 
my eye— 


Kaito. cwtnpinv Oavatov péper yeyvwo- 
KOpeva 7) ayvoovpeva Ta ToLadTa. 


In conclusion, I may note a remark 
of some domestic interest. Galen points 
out that in the time of Hippocrates it 
appears that few private houses had the 
arrangements for a bath; the proper 
attendants, the means of heating with- 
out annoyance from smoke, and abun- 
dance of water were wanting. It would 
seem that for a bath in a private house 
hot water had to be fetched from else- 
where. 

CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 


Cambridge. 


1 The reference in Phaedrus is to the Hippo- 
cratic treatise on Amcient Medicine. Some 
critics, I think with justice, have perceived 
some quality of Socratic irony in these weightier 
and probably authentic books. 


ORIENTALISCHE RECHT. 


Orientalische Recht und Recht der Grie- 
chen und Romer. By J. KOHLER and 
L. WENGER. I vol. Octavo. Pp. 
302. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner, 1914. M. g; Leinwand, 
M. 11; Halbfranz, M. 13. 


Tuis work is the Erste Halfte of Allige- 
meine Rechtsgeschichte, which is the Siebte 
Abteilung of Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 
a vast and encyclopaedic work edited by 
Paul Henneberg. 

Professor Josef Kohler, the well- 


known expert in Comparative Law, here 
presents first an introduction dealing 
with the beginnings of law and the 
laws of primitive peoples, then a fuller 
exposition of the laws of Oriental folk, 
the separate introduction to which 
deals with the half-civilised peoples of 
America and Asia, the Aztecs, Incas, 
Maya, Malayans, and Mongols. The 
Orientals include Babylonians, As- 
syrians, Egyptians, Israelites, and Jews, 
Arabs and those who professed Islam, 
Indians, Buddhists, Persians, Arme- 
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nians, Chinese, and Japanese. Leopold 
Wenger treats the laws of the Greeks 
and Romans under subject headings. 
After a masterly introduction, in 
which he emphasises the influence of 
Roman law upon mediaeval and modern 
law systems, Wenger deals with the 


- Roman writers on law. He notices the 


sources of our knowledge, and dividing 
Right into public and private, follows 
out systematically the divisions of Greek 
and Roman law, devoting a few lucid 
phrasestoeach. This should be service- 
able as a syllabus on which to work. 
There is appended a thoroughly up-to- 
date sketch of the literature. It is 
deplorable to realise that no English 
author has written anything worthy of 
note on the subject. 

The whole is a triumph of condensa- 
tion, to which lucidity has by no means 
been sacrificed. The student of Com- 
parative Law should find this treatise 
a useful textbook, enabling him to set 
the civilisation of each of the peoples 
concerned in its place in a comprehen- 
sive system. The work is carried out 
with a wholesome restraint. Feariess 


- in the expression of opinion, it never- 


theless abstains from riding hobbies to 
death. The best attested results seem 
to have been impartially collected from 
all sources, and the expert will be 
grateful for having his attention called 
to many facts which his absorption in 
his own restricted area might tempt him 
to ignore or overlook. He will weigh 
these facts and illustrations and con- 
sider them further in the light of his 
own special knowledge. 

It would require almost encyclopaedic 
knowledge to review each section critic- 
ally, and demand more space than can 
be allotted here, even to appraise the 
portions with which the reviewer can 
deal in full. But the aim of the under- 
taking is to present each section as a 
true picture ; in generai outline, faithful 
to the main features, yet so as to receive 
and furnish illustration to other sections. 
The results are easy to consult and 
their arrangement clear. The reader 
will be fascinated by the treatment as 
a whole, and we trust be spurred to 
fresh research in many directions. An 
index would have been a welcome boon 
from any point of view. 


One is used to the patient collection 
and review of facts rather than to well- 
considered judgments upon them, and 
so apt to regard German works as useful 
to consult rather than to follow. But 
here we too often find a haughty dis- 
regard of facts. It is obvious at a 
glance that Kohler’s work will have to 
be rewritten in the face of well-known 
facts. Here, as in his former work on 
the Code of Hammurabi, he has been 
misled by his understudies, though he 
could have found many young students 
in France and America only too ready 
to fag for him. 

It is hardly correct to speak of 
Chaldaische Religion in the third millen- 
nium p.c. There is no mention of 
Chaldaea at any such early date, and 
with all the close likenesses of the 
religions of different cities and states in 
Babylonia, it must have been long after 
Babylon became the metropolis before 
one could properly speak of a Baby- 
lonian religion. Chaldaean is a loose 
expression carried back without war- 
rant from Greek writers, and it is better 
to speak of religion without qualifica- 
tion. For the points in which law was 
dependent on religion were such as 
were commion to all the religions pro- 
fessed in the land so far as we yet know 
them. It is more than probable that 
the development of law owed little to 
religion, which rather took good con- 
duct under its sanction than laid down 
its rules. 

It is well to contrast the Sumerian 
and Semitic elements in Babylonian 
law, but both were Babylonian. Much 
of the Babylonian law set out in Ham- 
murabi’s Code is Sumerian. But the 
distinction is rather cultural than racial. 

The people who called themselves 
Kashshu have been identified with the 
Greek Keocaio:, and for less reason 
with the Kicovo., but are now usually 
known both in French and English as 
Cassites or Kassites. The last quoted 
is the usual! form also in Germany, and 
there really is no reason why the poor 
folk should be called out of their name 
and appear as Kassiden (p. 62). As 
hundreds of their legal documents came 
to Europe a few years ago, it is only a 
misfortune of modern scholars and no 
detraction to the old conquerors that 
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so few of these documents are known 
to Kohler. They contain many new 
and interesting contributions to the 
study of ancient law, and Kassite in- 
fluence affected the Assyrian customs 
where these differed from the old Baby- 
lonian model. Some day the present 
owners of these documents in Europe 
and America will doubtless see fit to 
publish them, and we shall meet with 
many surprises. 

The reader must be warned not to 
press the meaning of ‘hierarchy’ as 
used by Kohler. The series of officials, 
despite the wide influence of religion on 
daily life, show remarkably few instances 
of the priestly classes; scarcely as much 
as in the monastic days of Europe. 
Germans have a penchant for calling 
every official whose functions they can- 
not define either ‘ priest’ or ‘eunuch,’ 
to their own confusion as well as that 
of their readers. It is doubtful whether 
any of the eponyms to whom Kohler 
refers on p. 63 were of a priestly rank. 
The whole question of Retrakt, or with- 
drawal from a contract, requires more 
careful handling than is evidenced by 
the concise summary given. The ar- 
chives from which most of the Assyrian 
legal documents come were restricted 
to the business transacted for the royal 
estates and Court officials at Nineveh. 
The few examples of private transac- 
tions hitherto discovered follow a 
different model. This restricted char- 
acter of the official business is not suffi- 
ciently recognised. It should also be 
pointed out that the high rates of 
interest were only to be paid in default 
of repayment of the capital at the 
stipulated date, and naturally officials 
responsible to an imperious master, 
such as an Assyrian King, would be 
exceptionally anxious to ensure them- 
selves against risk. There is no evi- 
dence that ordinary business in Assyria 
was more grasping than in Babylonia. 
In general, the differences between 
Assyrian and Babylonian legal transac- 
tions, pointed out by Kohler, mark the 
contrast between the attitude of a lord 
to his tenants or subjects and that of 
equals acting on business lines, rather 
than any difference between national 
ideals. Nevertheless, the sketch of the 


facts given by Kohler is painstaking 
and useful to work from. 
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It may be doubted whether Nebu- 
chadrezzar did destroy the Assyrian 
Empire, but the Neo-Babylonian Em- 
pire did more or less owe its short- 
lived power to his military talents and 
the decay of Assyrian might. The legal 
documents of this period have been 
published in thousands, and mostly 
concern private individuals and their 
business. They have been abundantly 
and even exhaustively worked over by 
many scholars, and the material already 
digested affords Kohler scope for a juster 
view. Much of this old commerce ex- 
hibits close parallels to modern business 
habits, and there seems to be very little 
to which we cannot agree. 

The selection of Kurus as represent- 
ing the original form of the name Cyrus 
is surely unfortunate, and it is to be 
hoped that noone will mistakefor history 
Kohler’s reconstruction of the political 
situation leading up to the accession 
of Cyrus. It did not require much 
reflection or independence of thought 
to achieve what Kohler has written on 
the Persian Period. But he appears to 
misunderstand a great deal. The com- 
parison of the continued use of Baby- 
lonian language and legal terms under 
the Persian Kings to the use of Latin 
in mediaeval law documents is oddly 
uninformed. Why should not the 
Babylonians continue to use their lan- 
guage? There is no shred of evidence 
that any but a few officials used Persian. 
As Babylonian died out Aramaic took 
its place. Even the Greek conquest 
did not displace it from general use, 
and Babylonia never learnt much from 
Greece. 

When the Professor proceeds sa- 
piently to point out alterations which 
arose in the Persian Period, he has the 
ill luck to pitch upon the ‘ bow-land’ 
tenure, first pointed out by me, as an 
example of a fresh custom; he has for- 
gotten that at the same time I showed 
that the Persians had adopted it from 
Assyria. The sneer at the Banking 
houses may be left to their modern 
descendants to resent. It does not 
appear to rest on any evidence. In pass- 
ing, the reader should beware of taking 
the term as accurate. The Egibi House 
was a big firm and did a great deal of 
business that is now done by a Bank, 
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but it is usually misleading to introduce 
metaphor into technical works. 

Kohler seems to set more store by 
the ethics of the Bible than most 
German theologians are disposed to do, 
but he might allow the civilisation to 
speak for itself and remember that the 
reproaches hurled by enemies at Baby- 
lonian morals were capable of being 
retorted with good ground. The Bible 
authors justly deemed these things 
shameful; so did those among the 
Babylonians who held like views to ours. 
But then as now these evils went on 
and then as now we have no proof that 
priests were more addicted to evil prac- 
tices than laymen. The religion which 
every man really believed was greatly 
shaped by his own fears and wishes. 
It is not to be judged by the practice of its 
professors, but by the tenets it taught 
them to hold and the extent to which it 
succeeded in modifying their practice. 

Enough emphasis is not laid on the 
fact that the sources of our knowledge 
are local groups of documents. If one 


set of documents exhibits more examples 
of free action by the priestesses of 
Shamash it is because that set comes 
from a centre of Shamash worship. It 
is probable that the corresponding group 
of documents from Babylon would show 
equal freedom on the part of votaries of 
Marduk. Hammurabi gave them special 
privileges. Also it is very doubtful if 
these ladies were priestesses in any but 
the contemptuous sense usual in Ger- 
man minds. They were more like nuns 
or vestals. 

Pure misprints are ‘ Lasa’ for ‘ Larsa,’ 
573; ‘orktutt’ for ‘ urkiuti, p. 59. 

Some of the mistakes pointed out 
above may well be due to the effort to 
be concise, but it is possible, with more 
care, to be accurate as well as concise. 
So too, contrary to the usual opinion, 
it is possible to be popular without 
misrepresentation of facts even in these 
days of democracy. But alas! it is 
given to few to attain such perfections. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


Plutarch’s Lives, with an English Trans- 
lation by BERNADOTTE PERRIN, in 
ten volumes. Vol. I.: Pp. xix+582; 
Vol. II.: Pp. ix+631. Small 8vo. 
London: William Heinemann. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 


1914. 


In a series such as tlie Loeb Classical 
Library the appearance of the first two 
volumes of Plutarch’s Lives is an event 
of importance. More than any other 
ancient classic the Lives occupy some- 
thing of the position of a popular 
favourite. Plutarch is not widely read 
in schools, and the requirements of 
‘Greats’ at least hardly call for more 
than a comparison of the Life of Solon 
with the ’A@yvaiwy Tlodcreia. Very 
many lovers of the classics, then, dis- 
covering Plutarch in later life, experi- 
ence much the same feelings as did 
Keats’ Cortez when he gazed on the 
Pacific. And, indeed, when we look 
upon life as portrayed to us by Plutarch 
it is as though we gazed upon a wide 
landscape bathed in the mellow light 


of an autumn sun: nothing is harsh, 
nothing is violent ; if there is often sim- 
plicity, there is no crudity. 

To present such an author once again 
to the English-speaking public is some- 
thing of a privilege, and Professor Perrin 
has undoubtedly shown himself worthy 
of that privilege. His text is based 
upon the agreement of the Sintensis 
and Bekker texts, and therefore lies 
rather outside the scope of this review. 
I have read much of the translation 


‘continuously and some part by snatches, 


the better to test its general effect. Pro- 
fessor Perrin has wisely shunned all 
artificiality and preciosity of style, and 
has been content to render his author 
in plain and simple English prose, which 
is very easy and very pleasing to read. 
I have not been able to compare the 
version with the original Greek at all 
points— 
neque agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo— 

but, if I may say so, Professor Perrin 


follows his author very closely, even at 
times too closely; for Plutarch’s Greek 
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(as he remarks in his prefatory note) 
has its peculiarities. 

The best test of a book of this kind, 
however, is given by the conditions 
under which it can be read with pleasure 
rather than by minute examination ; 
and I have read Professor Perrin’s ver- 
sion with enjoyment under conditions 
which he could never have contem- 
plated when asking that same kindly 
indulgence which his author too re- 
quests. As an example of Mr. Perrin’s 
general style I would quote a passage 
from the Life of Lycurgus (vol. i., p. 241), 
which has something of a topical in- 
terest to us in England during these 
days: ‘ After drinking moderately, they 
go off home without a torch; for they 
are not allowed to walk with a light... 
that they may accustom themselves to 
marching boldly and without fear in the 
darkness of night.’ 

It remains only to point out the few 
places which seem to have escaped the 
translator’s revision : 


Vol. i.— 

P. 31 (last line): the Hesiod refer- 
ence = Plato, Minos, p.320 D, Hesiod 
Catalogues (Loeb edition), frag. 74. 

P. 37 (1. 19): for youth read youths. 

P. 281 (1. 22): ‘ so-called ’ would more 
properly be rendered ‘what are 
called.’ 


P. 409 (jl. 18): the sentence, ‘and 
Plato defrayed the expenses of his 
sojourn there by the sale of oil in 
Egypt,’ reads rather stiffly. It 
would be better to omit ‘there’ 
altogether, and to put ‘in Egypt’ 
in its place. 

Vol. ii.— 

P. 27 (ll. 9-10): ‘or to confound them 
by bringing the Barbarians into 
suspicion of them,’ reads rather 
heavily. 

(l. 20): for ‘and went to running a 
wall through the Isthmus,’ some- 
thing like ‘and were building a 
rampart across the Isthmus’ might 
be substituted. 

P. 35 (1. 16): 2 yap should surely be 
rendered ‘Indeed!’ or the like, 
rather than ‘ Aha!’ 

P. 43 (1.13): the notice of Ariamenes 
reads rather ambiguously. I would 
suggest something like, ‘A., who 
being on a great ship, kept shoot- 

i . as though from a city- 
wall.’ 

(1. 16): ‘justest ’ hasa somewhat dis- 
pleasing sound. 


To translate Plutarch is no easy task, 
and we would congratulate Professor 
Perrin on his success in dealing with 
his somewhat wayward author. 

HucuH G. EvELYN-WHITE. 


LINDSAY’S NOTAE LATINAE. 


Notae Latinae. By W. M. Linpsay. 
Pp. 1-500. Cambridge: University 
Press, I9gI5. 


THIS very important work, which is 
dedicated to the memory of L. Traube, 
is called ‘an account of abbreviation in 
Latin MSS. of the early minuscule 
period, c. 700-840.’ It is to be noted 
that reference is also made to a number 
of MSS. described as half-uncial or 
uncial. The volume is divided into 
three chapters, under the headings 
notae communes, nomina sacra, notae iurts. 

Prof. Lindsay starts from the position 
that abbreviations found in Latin MSS. 
of the seventh and eighth centuries go 
back to an earlier period. In legal 
writers, ¢.g.in the Verona Gaius (fifth 


century), we find, in addition to notae 
turis, i.e. symbols for legal terms, other 
compendia (#otae communes) for ordinary 
words, ¢.g. ée=esse, p=prae. A collec- 
tion of these is given by Studemund 
in his index. Similar compendia are 
found in scholia written in the margin 
of capital or uncial MSS., e.g. the 
Bembine Terence (cent. iv/v). Lindsay 
concludes that ‘they were in con- 
tinuous use in non-calligraphic writing, 
and that it is only the loss of early 
writing of this kind which hides the 
continuity from us’ (p. 3). The gap 
in the evidence is during the seventh 
century, but a glimpse into this dark 
period is afforded to us by certain 
eighth-century MSS., which reproduce 
obsolete symbols used in their originals. 
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The present volume gathers up the 
results of many monographs already 
published by the author in recent years 
upon national hands, ¢.g. Irish, Welsh 
and Breton, or on the products of par- 
ticular scriptoria, e.g. those of Corbie, 
Laon, St. Gall, Bobbio and Verona. 
It also contains, in addition to much 
new matter, an immense collection of 
examples taken from MSS. examined 
by the writer in the course of his long 
researches. The labour which lies be- 
hind this book may be inferred from 
the brief statement that ‘the project 
has been fairly realised of examining 
every extant minuscule MS. of the 
eighth century and a sufficient number 
of the first half of the ninth’ (Preface, 
p. 1). Lindsay has given us a dic- 
tionary of abbreviations, which is as 
indispensable to workers on Latin 
palaeography as a lexicon is to ordinary 
students of the classics. 

The author’s method is to take in 
alphabetical order words for which 
symbols were employed and to classify 
the abbreviations. Where there was 
an ancient nota, this is given first, and 
then the regional and local varieties are 
treated. A prominent place in such 
discussions is taken by the Insular script, 
and especial attention is given to minute 
points of difference between the prac- 
tice of Irish and Anglo-Saxon scribes, 
whether writing at home or in various 
Continental foundations, e.g. Bobbio, 
St. Gall, Wiirzburg, etc. Unfortunately, 
however, it is often not possible to say 
more than that a symbol is common in 
Irish and rare in Anglo-Saxon, or vice 
versa. Also it is necessary to be cau- 
tious when we are dealing with ques- 
tions of provenance. Sometimes com- 
pendia characteristic of a particular 
script or centre are found far from their 
home. Thus a#m is the Spanish sym- 
bol for autem, the Insular equivalent 
being the familiar / sign, while scribes 
in other parts of the Continent generally 
used ai. Wearetold that aum is found 
in an Anglo-Saxon MS. from Murbach, 
which at first sight seems odd. The 
tract in question, however, contains a 
work by a Spanish author founded upon 
a passage in the Etymologies of Isidorus, 
Bishop of Seville. The survival, there- 
fore, of this Spanish symbol is easily 


explained (p. 25). Insular abbreviations 
were carried to the Continent by Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon scribes, and were em- 
ployed not only in recognised centres of 
the script, but in others which fell 
within its sphere of influence. The 
most interesting case is that of the Old- 
French hand connected with Corbie, 
which uses freely Insular symbols, in- 
cluding the h sign for autem. 

It is impossible to give any adequate 
account here of the results contained in 
this work. The scale upon which Lind- 
say’s investigations have been conducted 
may be judged from a few instances. 
The statistics for autem cover thirteen 
pages, those for dico seventeen, those 
for omnis twelve, those for per, prae, pro 
twelve. Itis possible only to single out 
a few conclusions of special interest. 
Thus the abbreviations gla (=gloria), 
gra (=gratia), in an eighth or early 
ninth century MS.., afford a presumption 
of Italian or Spanish origin or influence. 
They are not found in Insular script, 
whether written at home or on the 
Continent, except in the case of Bobbio, 
where the Irish monks learned them 
from their Italian neighbours. The use 
of hé (=homo) is common in Irish and 
Welsh MSS., but rare in Anglo-Saxon: 
so also that of the old nota for inter, 
formed by a capital i, with a cross 
stroke. The abbreviation md for miseri- 
cordia is the distinguishing mark of the 
Verona_scriptorium, while elsewhere in 
Italy mia was employed. The contrac- 
tion ni (=nostri) was driven out by n7i 
early in the ninth century. Lindsay’s 
statistics show that ‘ nt does not survive 
in MSS. later than about 815, and so 
gives us a good clue to dating’ (p. 152). 
The symbols for omnis and its cases, 
é.g. oms, ois, od, etc., which are used 
both in Irish and Continental scripts, 
are alien to Anglo-Saxon, and thus 
form a useful criterion for deciding 
whether an Insular script is to be called 
Irish or English (p. 173). The symbol 


for prae (p) is not only unknown to 
ger but is shunned by many scribes 
of other countries during this period. 
The unpopularity of this symbol is due 
to the risk of confusion with per as 
written in cursive script (pp. 176-178). 
The confusion of per and pro ina MS. 
generally points to a Spanish, some- 
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times to an early French original. This 
confusion may be illustrated from a 
MS. to which Lindsay does not refer, 
Laud. Misc. 135, ninth century. In this 
the first hand regularly writes pro for 
per, e.g. proseueret, and the corrector 
substitutes per, e.g. on f. 17” three times, 
f. 18” five times. Spanish scribes 
affected symbols of a ‘ Hebrew type,’ 
formed by suppression of the vowels, 
e.g. pptr =propter (p. 198). Perhaps the 
most interesting discussion is that of 
the various symbols for -tur. The 
ancient nota was an apostrophe added 
to the letter ¢ (7.e. ¢’); this was super- 
seded by what Lindsay calls a 2-mark 
(t?); a special Italian symbol was ?, 
while Anglo-Saxon writers employed a 
special symbol, viz. ¢+. This we are 
told is ‘the best criterion for distin- 
guishing Anglo-Saxon from other Insular 
types,’ ze. Irish, Welsh, Cornish and 
Breton (p. 374). The ‘ 2-mark’ in Con- 
tinental minuscule is ‘as sure a criterion 
of lateness within our period as the use 
of ni, nd (=nostri, nostro) is of earliness.’ 
It is said to appear, as a rule, ‘some- 
where about the year 820, although in 
some centres its appearance may be 
later’ (pp. 376-7). These few instances 
must serve as samples of the treasure to 
be found in Lindsay’s store. 

The Appendix contains a list of MSS. 
used, also two tables of symbols. In 
the first table the symbols are classified 
under the headings Britain, Spain, 
Italy, and the rest of the Continent; 
in the second Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
symbols are distinguished. The list of 
MSS. will be found invaluable by 
subsequent workers in the same field. 
Some of them are of peculiar interest. 
Those to which Lindsay most frequently 
refers are Milan C. 301 infr. eighth 
century (Theodorus on the Psalms), 
written probably at Bobbio by Diar- 
maid, an Irish monk, ‘ perhaps from 
St. Columban’s own copy’ (p. 323), 
and Boulogne 63-64, eighth century 
{Augustine’s Letters), from St. Bertin. 
Both of these are full of ancient notae, 
which were obviously unfamiliar to the 
writers and copied by them from the 


model. Other MSS. of great interest 
are Fulda, Bonif. 1,a New Testament 
written in 546, with marginalia appar- 
ently in the hand of St. Boniface, and 
Bonif. 3, ‘probably Boniface’s pocket- 
copy’ of the Gospels in Insular cursive 
and ‘full of capricious suspensions’ 
(p. 78). Oxford Lat. theol. d 3 is a 
puzzling MS., which is frequently 
alluded to. It combines the Spanish 
dum (=autem), and the Insular etus 
symbol, with the Italian mia (= miseri- 
cordia) and the Italian or Spanish gla 
(=gloria). 

The list of early ninth-century MSS. 
does not claim to be exhaustive. Thus, 
while it includes Laud. Misc. 120 (A.D. 
842-855), written for Gozbald, Abbot of 
St. Kilian’s, Wiirzburg, it does not 
mention Laud. Misc. 135, which has the 
inscription Gozbaldus iusit ut scriberer. 
Laud. Misc. 124, which is described in 
the list as ‘ninth century,’ was written 
for the same person. Among the 
number of Bodleian MSS. which have 
not been used may be mentioned Land. 
Lat. 108, ninth century, a good speci- 
men of Anglo-Saxon writing, employing 
e.g. the Anglo-Saxon symbol for -tur. 

Very few MSS. of classical authors 
figure in the list. It is difficult to sup- 
pose that such MSS. as Holkham 29 
(Cicero, Cat., in Verrem, etc.) from 
Cluni, and Paris Regius 7774 A (Cicero, 
in Verrem), also probably Paris 7794 
(Cicero, post reditum, etc.) do not fall 
within the period. Probably Lindsay 
did not think it worth while to mention 
these and others. There are, however, 
omissions among the MSS. of earlier 
date. Thus, he does not mention Laud. 
Misc. 126, eighth century (Augustine, de 
Trinitate), written in uncials, or Rome, 
Archivio di S. Pietro, H. 25, the first 
quaternion of which, containing Cicero 
in Pisonem, was written in half-uncials 
in the eighth century. 

It may be well to mention that on 
p- 5 ‘Douce 25’ must be a slip for 
Junius 25,a MS. frequently quoted by 
the author. 

ALBERT C. CLARK. 
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APULEII APOLOGIA. 


Apuleit Apologia, with Introduction and 


Commentary. By H. E. BUTLER 
and A. S. OWEN. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 
Ixviii + 208. Oxford : Clarendon 


Press, 1914. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE present review is not quite so be- 
lated as would appear by the date on 
the title-page of the book: an Errata 
slip is dated May, 1915. The book was 
long in making, for a note in the biblio- 
graphy mentions that works published 
in IgI2 ‘appeared too late to be used 
in preparing this edition.’ In any case, 
it was well worth waiting for: there has 
been nothing previous at all comparable 
with it, and it is a pleasant task to 
point out the advances that have here 
been made. 

The first section of the Introduction, 
due to Professor Butler, is much the 
best survey we possess of Apuleius’ life- 
history. Some conservatives will espy 
inconsistency in the descrial of auto- 
biographical detail in the last book of 
the Metamorphoses, while the opening 
chapter of the first book is regarded as 
pure fiction. But Apuleius as a novelist 
was a law unto himself, and the dis- 
tinction so drawn is less difficult than 
the violent alterations of Madaurensem 
in Met. xi. 27, which must otherwise be 
proposed. The account of the whole 
adventure at Oea, drawn from the 
Apologia, is quite admirable: the ordin- 
ary reader of the speech, without such 
an abstract before him, is inclined to 
be bewildered by the skilful advocate’s 
presentation of the story; after master- 
ing Professor Butler’s account, he can 
enter upon it with an impartial and 
informed mind which will help him to 
appreciate the validity of the arguments 
as they are presented. At the conclu- 
sion of the section, is not Professor 
Butler a little unfair on the Middle 
Ages when he implies (p. xix) that 
Apuleius was hardly known by them 
but as a wizard, doubtless through St. 
Augustine’s influence, and wholly identi- 
fied with the Lucius of the Metamor- 
phoses ? It is worth while to recall the 


passage in the Metamorphosis Goliae 
ascribed to Walter Map (c. 1200) in 
which Apuleius and Pudentilla are men- 


tioned as a pair of lovers comparable 
with Propertius and Cynthia, Catullus 
and Lesbia, Pliny and Calpurnia: such 
a reference would appear to make it 
probable that the circumstances leading 
up to the Apologia were quite familiar 
in literary circles at the time. 

After an account of all the works of 
Apuleius (the best for English readers 
and the fullest, though there are no 
very important additions to the enume- 
rations and descriptions in the Histories 
of Latin Literature of either Teuffel or 
Schanz) Professor Butler proceeds to a 
description of the MSS. of the Apologia. 
His investigations (and he has inspected 
most of them personally) go to prove 
more vigorously the position already 
taken up by all modern workers on 
Apuleius, that F is of absolute and 
supreme importance. @¢, an early copy 
of F, helps us where F is difficult to 
read:' in other MSS. we find little of 
value beyond the conjectures of Italian 
humanistic scholars. A fresh collation 
of F, the fruits of which appear in the 
text and apparatus criticus of the present 
edition, shows that its presentation by 
Helmin the Teubner Series is thoroughly 
trustworthy: we now have the manu- 
script material of Apuleius before us in 
as complete a form as is possible in 
anything short of a facsimile,? and 
editors have full scope to apply their 
acumen and judgment. Ina notice of 
the second edition of Helm’s Metamor- 
phoses (Class. Rev. xxviii. 181) the present 
reviewer ventured to call attention to 
the fact that the editor had presented 
the text of F with all its inconsistencies 
of spelling, and to remark that ‘some 
future editor will have to make up his 
mind as to the forms employed by 


1 F is on the whole less damaged in the 
Apologia than in the Metamorphoses and 
Florida. 

2 F is so difficult to read in many places, 
even using a strong glass, where it has been 
rubbed, that a facsimile would be of less use 
than in the case of the best MSS. of many other 
authors. Professor Butler uses the word ‘ Lom- 
bardic’ to describe the writing of F and @: are 
we not now told by palaeographers that it must 
be avoided as a confusing and question-begging 
term? 
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Apuleias; and the task will not be easy, 
owing to the deliberate archaism of the 
writer’s vocabulary’; it is satisfactory 
to see that the present editors have set 
themselves to the task, and the result, 
while not immune from criticism on 
every point, will probably commend 
itself to most scholars. There is still 
room for the work of specialists on 
orthography. The second edition of 
Helm’s Apologia did not appear in time 
for use in the present work: there are 
a few conjectures in it that would other- 
wise probably have been at least men- 
tioned here: such for example is 
(ch. 39, 1. 11) the Charadrumque apud 
Ambraciae sus in the fragment of Ennius, 
on which Professor Butler has already 
commented favourably elsewhere (Class. 
Rev. l.c.). 

Mr. Owen, the Preface tells us, is 
responsible for the section of the Intro- 
duction on the style and language of 
Apuleius in the Apologia, and for the 
notes dealing with the same questions: 
his survey is acute and apparently 
exhaustive. He will not allow the 
Africitas of style so dear to a past 
generation of critics, and even takes 
the edge off the archaism of Apuleius 
by pointing out (adducing modern 
analogies) that old words retained their 


currency in the provinces after they had 
disappeared in the Capital, though 
there are surely words and phrases 
which can be said with certainty to be 
deliberate revivals from the literature 
of Republican times. The list of un- 
usual constructions and stylistic peculi- 
arities is of great value, as is the list of 
words found in Apuleius alone, in which 
it is shown by diacritical marks 
whether they occur in the Apologia 
only or elsewhere in his works as well. 
Mr. Owen is also responsible for the 
majority of the notes dealing with 
points of magic; and though a specialist 
would be needed to do full justice to 
his work in this department, the less 
practised reader can see that no pains 
have. been spared to make the com- 
mentary lucid and complete, and 
illuminating parallels from modern folk- 
lore are frequently adduced. 

It only remains to extend a very 
hearty welcome to an edition which 
must remain a landmark in Apuleian 
criticism and exegesis. If it be 
objected that the scale of the com- 
mentary is large for so short a work, 
it can be answered that the inquirer is 
never sent empty away at a difficulty. 

S. GASELEE. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Days in Attica. By Mrs. R. C. Bosan- 
QUET. With 17 illustrations and 
3 plans. Methuen. 


Tus book excites some melancholy 
thoughts at the present time. Written 
just after the Balkan Wars, when 
Venizelos had won the respect of the 
world for his country, it anticipates a 
bright future for a Greece reformed in 
law and administration; and we have 
just seen its King play false to his 
faithful ally, and sacrifice his country’s 
honour to his immediate interest. The 
friends of Greece, who sang thy 
TOMY, Thpav THY, THY Ladovixny, 
with very different feelings from those 
which the poet felt who wrote that line 
in the hour of national humiliation, 


must now look forward with more mis- 
giving than hope. 

When the time comes, as we may 
still hope it will, when the traveller 
may once again see those sunny lands 
in peace, Mrs. Bosanquet will be a 
very welcome companion. She writes 
for those who know something, but are 
not special students of antiquity; and 
traces the history of the Greeks from 
ancient times to modern in an attractive 
style. Her aim is to describe Greece as 
it is, and to supply the background of 
knowledge which is necessary to under- 
stand what is seen. There are some 
useful hints on methods of travel, just 
what the stranger wants to know before 
making his arrangements, but not, of 
course, what he will find in a guide- 
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book. Mrs. Bosanquet can speak from 


experience of most ways of travel, but. 


she disclaims acquaintance with the sail- 
ing-boat. For any man who can speak 
Greek, and has plenty of time, this is 
the only way to get back into the past. 
A steamer gives quite a wrong impres- 
sion of distances for ancient times; and, 
moreover, the boats do not differ 
much from what they were in the days 
of Homer, so that with your skipper 
and his hardy crew, full of ancient tales 
and good-fellowship, it is possible to 
get quite an illusion of Homeric days. 
I have seen the blind rhapsodist thump- 
ing the deck with his staff as he chanted 
heroic ballads, and heard episodes of 
the Odyssey told with a difference, as 
folk-tales. But,as a sailor once said to 
me, ‘God made the sea for men, not 
for women’; and women will not do 
for this mode of travel. 

Crete is the first section of the book. 
The results of the excavations are given 
in brief, then those of Mycenae and 
Tiryns, with some good illustrations: 
modern Crete is described with a seeing 
eye, its Venetian fortifications and its 
many-coloured multitude of fine men. 
Athens comes next: its early legends, 
its ages of promise and fulfilment, its 
relics of the past. Next, the Byzantine 
ruins of Attica, and here a picture is 
given of a relic which visitors to Greece 
will not see—a stone lion, carried to 
Venice by Morosini, which bears a 
Runic inscription of Harald, brother of 
King Olaf of Norway, whose story is 
told in the Heimskringla Saga. The 
sea-rovers roved far indeed. A chapter 
following gives a sketch of the Frankish 
Dukes of Athens ; then come the Turks 
with the age of darkness and oppression, 
which lasted until Greece renewed her 
youth in the revolution of 1821. The 
rest of the book describes life in modern 
Attica. Throughout the history is en- 
livened with stories and anecdotes, 
which help us to see a few of the persons 
who made it. 

It will be seen that this book is well 
suited to the intelligent traveller, because 
it tells the story as a connected whole ; 
the author’s interest does not cease 
with the Peloponnesian War, nor is it 
confined to prehistoric pottery, but the 
story is told as to human beings who 


are interested in humanity. The pic- 
tures, though not many, are good. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


Die Religion dcr Griechen, by Prof. E. 
SAMTER (Aus Natur und Geisteswelt). 
Leipzig: Teubner. M. 1.25. 


ProF. SAMTER has written a short 
book on a very large subject, and it is 
not in the least dry. He writes it, he 
tells us, in order to bring home to a 
wider circle of readers the results of the 
later enquiries into the origins of Greek 
religion. He has tried to avoid dis- 
puted questions, and he has stopped 
short of the Hellenistic period, re- 
serving this and the influence of the 
religions of the East for another volume. 

He has a good chapter on the 
evidence for’ the worship of animal 
deities in early times in Greece; the 
black Demeter with the horse’s head, 
the bear-priestesses of Artemis, etc., 
with well-chosen illustrations from vases 
and coins. 

In another he discusses the question 
whether medical science in Greece 
arose in connection with the worship of 
Asklepios, or whether the temple cures 
were not more closely allied to the 
cures at pilgrimage shrines like Lourdes, 
and decides in favour of the latter. 

The author carries his subject down 
through Aeschylus and Sophocles, but 
omits Euripides, whose views, he con- 
siders, belong rather to the history of 
Greek philosophy. We recommend the 
book to any who are looking for a good 
introduction to the whole subject ; and 
we only regret that Prof. Samter has 
not found space to give us a bibliography. 

M. P. 


Greek Sculpture. One hundred illustra- 
tions, with an introduction by JOHN 
Warrack. Edinburgh: O. Schulze, 
20, South Frederick Street. Cloth. 


THis is a popular book, meant for the 
general reader, and the introduction is 
rather zsthetic than historical. The 
plates are mostly of the masterpieces 
of Greek art, with a few archaic and a 
few late examples. It would be a 
welcome gift-book for a lover of the 
arts. 
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HERBERT RICHARDS. 


In Herbert Richards, whose almost 
sudden death at Oxford last term we 
regret to announce, classical studies in 
England have lost one of their best re- 
presentatives. Although he had never 
attained an official position in the Uni- 
versity beyond that of Fellow and Tutor 
of his College (Wadham), he was justly 
regarded as an authority second to none 
in England on Greek language and 
literature, as well as one who was at 
home in the whole world of scholarship. 

There was something of the old- 
fashioned character of the great scholars 
of past days about him. He was a man 
of the widest and most catholic reading 
in the literature of at least half a dozen 
languages: but his taste and temper 
was extremely critical and fastidious, 
and he cared but little for modern 
popular methods of teaching: his aims 
were to obtain the most correct possible 
of Greek texts and to teach his pupils to 
translate them. Hence his books were 
mainly of the severest critical kind : his 
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sympathies were rather with Porson 
and Cobet than with Wilamowitz. In 
lecturing he retained to the last the old- 
fashioned catechetical method: and it 
was no light ordeal to be ‘ put on’ to 
construe Thucydides or Aristotle before 
such a critic. To those who were 
willing to learn he was an inspiring 
influence: he taught them by precept 
and example what scholarship was. 
Many men now high in their various 
callings have been forward to own how 
much they owed to him. 

Mr. Richards was an old and valued 
contributor to this Review, in which 
much of his published work first saw the 
light. 

He passed away with his powers still 
unimpaired. He has left behind in his 
college and among his friends the 
memory of a man who had written 
books appreciated by the elect among 
Hellenists all over the world, but who 
was greater than his books in his high 
ideals of scholarship and conduct, and 
in the way in which he lived up to them 
unswervingly. 
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